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Volume  III. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  VENEER,  PLYWOOD  AND  MATCHES, 

Section  1.— INTRODUCTION. 

168.  PljT\'ood  is  the  name  given  to  thin  sheets  of  wood  glued  together  with  the 
fibres  in  consecutive  layers  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Three-ply  is  the 
commonest  form  in  use.  The  strength  of  plywood  is  remarkable.  A  child  could 
break  to  pieces  a  single  sheet  of  wood  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  A  Sandow 
would  have  difficulty  in  doing  the  same  with  three  such  pieces  glued  together  with 
the  grain  crossed.^  llie  spHtting  of  a  single  thin  sheet  could  be  done  with  a  paper- 
knife  ;  the  chopping  of  a  bit  of  plywood  would  take  time  with  a  good  sharp  axe. 

Several  years  ago  th&  writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  Venesta  Factory  in  London, 
and  the  fascination  of  watching  a  log  being  unrolled  like  a  carpet  soon  developed 
into  keen  interest  when  it  was  learned  that  the  firm's  annual  exports  of  shooks  to 
India  exceeded  material  for  a  million  tea  chests. 

The  interest  then  aroused  has  been  quickened  by  the  tour  in  America  and  par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  collected 
will  prove  to  be  of  value  by  indicating  the  measures  necessary  to  attract  private 
capital  or,  failing  that  on  reasonable  terms,  what  should  be  done  towards  starting 
departmental  opsrations. 

The  plywood  trade  with  India  is  at  present  in  the  hajids  of  one  or  two  big 
firms,  which  are  naturally  desirous  of  fostering  their  ovm  monopolies.  It  is  however 
a  mistake  to  supjjose  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  trade  except  on  a  large  scale 
requiring  large  caj^ital. 

The  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  is  to  peel  the  timber  into  thin 
veneer.  As  match  factories  have  already  existed  in  India  for  some  years  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  manufacture  of  plywood  has,  up  to  the  present,  only  bei  n 
started  in  one  province.  In  the  o-inion  of  the  writer,  one  reason  for  the 
slo^\^less  of  development  in  both  industries  is  want  of  systematic  research.  There 
appears  to  have  been  too  much  dependence  on  one  or  two  well  kiiown  ^\  oods  and 
tt>o  ready  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  tropical  woods  as  a  whole  are  unsuit- 
able for  manufactm'e  into  veneer. 

The  manager  of  one  big  firm,  approached  by  the  WT-iter  in  England,  put 
forward  very  j^essimistic  views  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  doubts  as  to  its  ever 
being  possible  to  do  much  with  tropical  woods.  The  writer  ventures  to  hold  a 
different  opinion  and  thinks  that  prospects  are  quite  good  enough  to  justifv  the 
belief  that  India  can  find  an  adequate  supply  of  indigenous  woods  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

But,  even  if  this  conjecture  proves  to  be  well  founded,  before  pJyicood  manu- 
facture in  India  can  be  put  on  a  sound  basis,  further  research  work  in  glue  is  called 
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for.  The  "War  has  improved  matters  very  conhiderably  in  this  respect,  for  rescarrh 
work  f«>r  a*TOj)lane  materiiila  has  aU-eaily  led  to  the  almost  complete  removal  of 
one  of  the  moat  serious  oltsta«  les  m  the  way  of  the  devt'lopni<'nt  of  the  pivwood 
trade,  viz.,  the  want  of  a  g'MKi  and  suit^ihle  glue  witJnn    the  uach  of  auyUidy. 

In  the  Tim!»er  Trades  Journal,   for  20th  March   1914  aiid  29  h   June   1918, 

are  very  instructive  articles  on  the  develop- 
HUtoricAl  Not**  jj^^.j^^  jj  ^ji,.  uidustry.     The  use  of  plywo<  d 

dates  liiM'k  onlv  about  25  years  and  Is  of  much  more  rec«'nt  origin  tluui  the  cutting 
of  veneers,  which  g<H>s  biuk  half  a  century  or  Mioie.  Although  the  lirst  nuu-hines 
lor  |M>«'ling  veneers  are  lx'li<ved  to  have  been  invoited  in  Fr.uice,  it  is  to  America 
we  must  look  for  the  invention  of  plywood  and  for  the  great  strides  in  manufacture 
that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  in  the  form  ut 
iierforated  chair  seats.  Moreover,  although  the  plywoo<l  industry  has  already 
attained  to  considerable  dimensions  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  in  Russia,  and  ia 
rapidiv  growing  in  imp<»rtiince  everywhere,  most  of  the  machinery  *still  comes 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 

169.  In  America  the  extent  to  which  veneers  and  pl^-woo*!  have  established 
thcnxselves  in  pojjular  favour  is  remarkable.  In  India,  j-K-wood  is  at  pres.nt  only 

of  importimee  in   tne    form  of  tea-chests. 
InduiUUlu«»ofV«n«,«.  |„  America,  veneered  wood  is  to  be  met 

with  in  a  hundred  different  fornvs.  Three  ply  door  piUiels  are  replacing  solid  wood 
to  a  large  extent  ;  huge  veneered  packing  ciises  are  common  and,  to  mention  an 
article  winch  comes  next  to  the  match-box  in  smallness,  veneer  fruit  boxes  have 
entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  plaited  fruit  basket. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  tlie 
world  between  trunks  and  boxes  made  of  jilx-^vocxl  and  those  tuade  of  wood  fibre. 
Both  kinils  are  so  well  covered  that  it  is  difficult  to  t<'ll  the  difference  when  new, 
and  shopkeepers  do  not  always  know  the  difference  themselves,  but  "  Do  not  buy 
cardboard  if  you  can  help.it  "  is  a  good  rule. 

Plate  XCV  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  helps  to  bring  home  the  fact 
that  .such  a  large  part  of   the  demand    for  plywood   can  be  met  with  extremely 

short  pieces  of  log  tind)er.     12  feet  is   a 
8m»U  iucr  ot  iimtH r  o..ii.  maximum  and  2  feet  is  not  too  small.   This 

point  is  worth  8])ecial  note  because  long,  clean  and  straight  stems  are  the  excep- 
tion m  the  mixed  forests  of  India.  Crooked  stems  and  brancdi  pieces  can  be 
utilized  down  to  afoot  in  diameter  (see  paragr.iph  171)-  In  ornamental  species 
the  twisted  grain  in  burrs  and  butteress<-s  adds  considerably  to  the  value. 

17'j.  I'-xamples  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of  veneered  wood  could  be  multi- 
plied indctinitely  ;  two  are  given  U-low. 

In  a  factorv  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  writer  saw  the  making  of  a  veneered 
wootl  ffrum  in  which  coffee  is  usually  packed  for  side.  Two  1  hicknes-ses  of  veneer 
are  used  without  being  glued  together.  The  operator's  niacluiie  consi.sis  of  an 
iron  drum  n.ounted  on  a  horizontal  spinule,  with  a  pair  of  small  trimming  saws 
at  the  sides.  The  first  step  is  to  wind  a  layer  «if  stout  paper  on  the  drum.  A 
■heet  <»f  veneer  with  the  fibre  at  right  angles  to  the    axis  of  the  dnim  is  then 

•  xbare  U  oiw  firm  in  EttnUad  wbiob  ioaIum  ronoer  and  plywood  machinoty  {t-idt  p»r«|(rapb  187). 


Plate  XCV. 


(Ij.      Blocks  .,1  Lfililiilly  uii'l  Shijli  \'i\u\  Hnkniv,  Gum,  JlauiiMiui  and  Maple  used  for  Veueer  ; 

Bainbridge,  Elbeita  Crate  Co.,  Georgia 

(U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo). 


(2).     Air  Jrviii^'  Vt-gLlubk  J'x-lat?  ;  — Aiuler.sou  VtiKTr  l\v 
(U,  S.  Forest  Service  Plioti>). 


C.'.,  Cija;l«to\vn,  S.  C. 

(para  169) 
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clamped  on,  and  the  drum  revolved.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  sheet  with  the 
fibre  parallel  to  the  a:\is.  Three  veneer  strips  or  bands  are  then  rolled  on  with 
a  good  overlap.  A  tinned  strip  placed  on  the  free  end  of  each  band  keeps  it 
from  splitting,  when  a  couple  of  nails  are  driven  in  and  rivetted.  The  two  little 
saws  at  the  sides  are  then  raised  and,  as  the  drum  revolves,  trim  the  ends  of  the 
tube  clean  and  square.  Solid  wood  ends  are  put  in  after  removal  frbm  the  iron 
drum, 

171.  The  ordinary  pl}'T\-ood  tea-chest  is  held  together  by  tinned  strips  of 
metal  rivetted  along  all  the  edges.  Solid  wood  battens  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
packing  cases.  In  the  factory  of  The  Laminated  Materials  Company,  New 
Westminster  B.  C,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  new  plan,  the  binding 
strips  being  themselves  made  of  plywood.  The  glueing  is  done  whilst  the  veneer 
is  still  wet  and  plastic.  Strips  are  pressed  and  dried  in  L-shaped  frames.  After 
being  dried  they  retain  their  shape  and  can  be  nailed  on  as  usual.  Another 
unusual  featiu-e  in  this  factory  is  the  peeling  of  the  logs  without  preliminary 
steaming  or  boiling. 

Section  2.— RESEARCH  IN  TllVtBER  AND  GLUE. 

172.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  War  has  led  to  great  develop- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  glues  suitable 

Research  in  Glue.  f^^  plywood.       Research  work   has   been 

vigorously    prosecuted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  results  achieved  are 

of  immense  value.     Further  details  are  given  in  a    separate  report  and  here  it  is 

only  desired  to  make  a  few  general  remarks. 

Prior  to  1914,  the  only  known  glues  suitable  for  plywood  were  proprietary 
articles,  the  trade  secret  of  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  fii-ms  concerned. 
To-day,  thanks  almost  entirely  to  the  work  done  for  the  Allied  Governments  in 
England  and  America,  not  only  is  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  these  glues 
no  longer  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  monopolists  but  the  formulae  have 
been  considerably  improved  upon.  It  is  probable  that  the  results  will  be  made 
public,  so  that  it  is  substantially  correct  to  state  that  anyone  can  now  hope  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  having 
to  pay  what  might  prove  to  be  prohibitive  royalties  to  one  or  two  firms  in 
Em-ope  or  in  America. 

■  But  extensive  research  work  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  problem 
can  be  said  to  be  completely  solved,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  respect  of  plywood 
manufacture  in  India.  Climate  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of  glues. 
For  example,  it  is  beheved  to  be  a  fact  that  one  of  the  best  waterproof  glues  in  use 
in  England  to-day  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  a  tropical  country  like  India. 

The  writer  strongly  recommends  therefore  that  the  matter  be  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  research  work  at  Dehra  Dun  in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  desirability  of  the  research  being  conducted  by  Government.  Any 
idea  of  leaving  it  to  private  initiative  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  it  would  be  bound 
to  retard  progress  and  it  would  tend  to  foster  monopolies. 
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The  basis  of  one  of  the  host  waterproof  pines  in  use  in  Englftnd  and  America 
is  Ctisiin,  a  siibstjuicc  obtained  from  milk.  Fully  half  the  total  anioujit  utsed  in 
the  States  cooieti  fruui  S»uth  Anurica.  but  the  balance  and  fullv  W)  per  cent,  of  the 
Britihh  bupply  tonics  from  Ijidia.  Owing  probably  to  crude  nietlKKJs  of  manufac- 
ture the  Indian  supply  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  cttuld  bedrsired.u  fact  which 
constitutes  anotlier  strong  argument  in  favour  of  further  rest-anh  in  India. 
N<»t  only  would  the  j»ro»pe<ts  of  industrial  devilopnunt  in  India  be  thereby 
iin])rovcil,  but  the  exj»ort  tra<b'  iji  tlie  raw  prtxluct  would  aliio  be  stimulated. 

173.  It  is  not  only  in  respect  of  glue  that  research  work  eoid.l  be  carried  on 
InH^T.mb„r.«nubteforVen«.«.  T'^''.    ^'l vantage   at    I),  bra   Dim,    but   the 

Institute  should  also  be  eqnipi>ed  for 
practical  study  of  Indian  timWrs  for)  veneers.  There  are  two  other  wavs  of 
att4imijig  the  same  obje<-t,  but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  recommended  Sainnles 
of  woo<ls  could  be  sent  to  Enslan.J  for  testing.  This  has  already  been  done  in  a 
^  hpa.smodic  sort  of  way,  and  chietly  with  negative  results.  It  is'far  too  slow  and 
Jahorious  a  way  of  gettmg  anytlung  done.  Moreover,  it  is  open  to  the  serious 
objection  tliat  the  woods  cannot  be  tested  green,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
as  veneer  peeluig  is  usually  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  felling. 

Tests  in  veneer  peejing  could  doubtle.s.s  be  done  in  match  factories  that  abeadv 
exist  m  India.  In  spite  of  this,  the  writer-still  holds  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Government  of  India  t<»  ho  in<lependent  rather  than  to  be  under  oblieations 
to  any  one  finn,  especiaUy  as  there  seems  to  be  jdentv  of  room  for  more  tl^in  one 
firm  to  operate  in  the  cuujitry.  Competitioo  should  therefore  be  as  free  as 
possible. 

♦I,  }]t'  '^'''^  T"'"^  of  a  wood  for  plywood  purposes  depends  on  its  posseting 
the  following  characteristics,  v,2.,  .strength,  freedom  from  smell  and  objectionable 
colouring  matter,  .straight  grain  and  a  weight  between  40  and  .50  lbs  drr 
Although  the  im,K)rtance  of  the  tirst  three  items  dei,eMds  to  some  extent  on  the 
use  to  which  the  veneer  is  to  l>e  put,  this  cannot  Imj  said  of  weight  or  density,  and 
It  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble  if  oHicers  reporting  on  forests,  or  sending  in  dimples 
for  testing,  l)ear  in  nund  that  very  few  of  the  species  which  will  not  float  are  Ukelv 
to  l>e  of  any  use.  •' 

In  America  this  detail  is  not  of  much  importance,  because  there  are  only  one 
ortwos,»ecuswitha  sin-citic  gra^^ty  l>eavier  than  th.it  of  water.  In  India  the 
case  18  very  diflcrent,  and,  on  account  of  wei-ht  alone,  fally  half  the  species  can 
be  ruled  out  at  once.  ' 

^nu?T  "f  «^,*^P^'«"«  ^.^y^'  '»>«•  Species  with  an  appreciable  thickness  of 
Bap^ood  need  not  l)e  reject..<l  because  of  a  heavy  heartwoo.l.  IVoling  with  a  n.firv 
cutter  Ills  to  Ih,  stopiM-d  in  any  case  when  the  .liameter  has  been  reduce-!  to  ab..ut 
ten  inches.  The  coras  that  are  left  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  veneer  manubu:tur- 
cr.  and  ,t  is  iu«,al  u>  turn  them  intn  lath,  batt.ns,  small  sleepers,  etc.,  with  a  smaU 
circular  saw.  The  size  of  the  core  dcpen.ls  on  the  cla.ss  of  timber  or  wl  i ch  he 
rotary  cu  ter  w  designed.  For  a  factory  dealing  with  large  logs.  4  feet  in  diameter, 
or  more,    he  lathe  do^s  must  noce..sarily  be  very  m.ussive\nd  take  up  a  .  li  e  e  ' 

Krxant  ami  May  in  Londcm  visited  l.y  the  writer,  none  of  the  logs  u.sed  are  more 
than  18  1.,-  hes  in  diameter  and  the  majority  of  them  are  underl2  inchel      The 
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lathes  are  therefore  very  small  and  the  dogs  do  not  take  up  more  than  from  4  to 
6  inches  of  diameter.  This  detail  is  mentioned  because  in  an  industry  like  match 
making,  which  largely  depends  for  success  on  an  extremely  cheap  supply  of  raw 
material,  too  great  insistence  on  a  full  supply  of  logs  of  uniform  diameter  is  not 
likely  to  be  practicable  in  India.  The  factory  should  be  equipped  for  economical 
utilisation.  The  writer  has  heard  of  one  match  concern  in  India  which  made  the 
preposterous  demand  that  the  logs  supplied  to  it  should  be  not  more  than  eight 
feet  or  less  than  4  feet  in  girth,  and  not  less  than  8  or  10  feet  in  length. 

175.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  veneer  cutting  and  plywood  manufacture 
can  be  and  often  are  treated  as  quite  separate  industries.  Some  firms  make 
veneer  stock  only,  which  they  sell  to  firms  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  whom 
it  is  worked  up  into  articles  of  commerce.  The  testing  of  timbers  can  be  conducted 
quite  independently  of  research  in  glue.  After  peehng,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  send  samples  of  veneers  to  England  or  America. 

Section  3.— VENEER  MACHINERY. 

176.  There  are  three  known  ways  of  cutting  veneers.     They  can  be  (1)  Sawn; 

(2)      Sliced;    or  (3)     Peeled.    In  the  first 

Veneer  Machinery.  method,   extra   thin  saws   are  used.     For 

slicing  purposes  there  is  mechanism  for  causing  a  massive  knife  to  travel  across 

the  face  of  the  block  of  wood.     In  some  machines  the  knife  runs  in  guides  and  the 

block  remains  stationary  ;  in  others,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 

Sawing  and  Slicing  are  principally  confined  to  heavy  and  ornamental  hard- 
woods such  as  mahogany,  etc.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  veneer  trade  would 
never  have  developed  to  its  present  proportions  if  no  other  method  of  cutting 
had  been  invented.  The  importance  and  huge  dimensions  of  the  industry  are 
entirely  due  to  the  discovery  that  almost  any  kind  of  wood  of  moderate  hardness 
can  be  peeled,  that  is,  it  can  be  opened  out  like  a  roll  of  carpet  or  bale  of  paper. 

A  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  a  veneer  factory  can  be  obtained 
from  Plate  XCVI.     The  series  of  operations  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Cross-cutting  of  logs  to  stock  lengths. 

2.  Boihng  or  steaming. 

3.  Peehng. 

4.  CHpping  veneer  to  size. 

5.  Wringing  out  moisture. 

6.  Drying. 

177.  The   writer   only   came   across  one   instance  (paragraph    171)   of   logs 

^  being  peeled  without  preliminary  treatment. 

Steaming  or  boilmg.   R       j-  Speaking  of  the  industry  in  general,  it  may 

De  said  to  be  the  almost  universal  practice  to  boil  or  to  steam  logs  before  sending 
them  into  the  veneer  mill.  The  time  required  is  usually  from  24  to  96  hours. 
For  boihng  steam  heated  vats  are  used,  with  flap  Uds  and  overhead  hfting 
apparatus.  For  steaming  a  closed  room  something  like  a  dry  kiln  is  used. 
BoiUng  is  the  comimoner  method. 
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178.  The  machine  uaed  for  peeling  is  nothing  more  than  a  lathe  of  a  special 

^  .  tvpe  (Plate  XCVII).  The  wood,  in  the  form 

of  round  liilli'ts  (Holts),  IS  mounted  In-tween 
the  centres  of  the  lathe,  with  powerful  d<}gs  at  lH)th  ends.  In  front  is  a  long 
knife  mounted  on  a  8j)ecial  ty|>e  of  tomjH>und  slide  rest,  which  is  geared  to  the 
mandrel,  »o  that  the  knife  steadily  advances  towards  the  bolt  by  a  known 
amount  at  each  revolution. 

Provided  that  the  motive  power  is  strong  enough  and  that  nothing  gives 
way,  it  is  obvious  that  a  short  log  of  wood  can  be  literally  unrolled  like  a 
piet-e  of  carpet.  To  a  novice  the  length  is  amazing.  SupjKt.se,  for  example, 
logs  3  feet  in  diameter  are  being  cut  into  stock  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick 
for  tea  che.sts.  By  the  time  the  diameter  is  reduced  t^)  12  inches,  the  length  of  the 
roll  of  veneer  would  not  l>e  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Again.  sup|M>se  that 
the  logs  are  small  ones,  only  1  j  inches  in  diameter,  and  th;it  the  siipwood  ('.i"  thick) 
IS  the  only  part  that  can  Ik?  u.s«'d.  In  theory,  they  would  yield  13U  running  feet 
of  veneer.  In  actual  practice  the  length  would,  of  course,  not  Ik?  .so  gu-at  in  either 
case.  A  good  deal  of  wa.ste  is  unavoidable  on  the  outside  and  deductions  must  be 
hi.'  made  for  knots  and  other  internal  defects. 

A  roUin.'  cutter  can  hold  logs  of  varj'ing  lengths.  On  the  forward  (deliviTv) 
side  of  the  machine  are  adjustable  cutters,  by  meaiw  of  which  the  veneor  can  bj 
trimmed  to  an  even  width,  and  can,  if  desired,  b?  st>parated  into  two  or  more 
narrower  widths.  If  K)gs  of  good  length  are  obtainable,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than 
to  cross-cut  the  logs  into  short<'r  lengths,  {corres|Minding  to  the  desired  width  of 
veneer),  and  to  put  each  piece  through   the  machine  separately. 

179.  Beyond  the  rotary  cutter  is  a  long  table  provided  with  endless  travelling 

chains,  to  carry  the  sheets  of  veneer 
cupping  Machine.  forward    as  they  are    unrolled.     At  the  end 

of  the  table  is  the  Clipprr,  a  machine 
fitted  with  a  long  knife  having  up  r.r.d  down  v.  otion,  for  cutting  the  v«  ncr  intostfx  k 
widths  (Plate  XCVIII  (1)].  nijjpers  rr..".ge  from  the  hen\y  jower  driven  tyje 
to  the  small  foot  pedi-l  mi.chine.  In  a  iKbou-tory,  the  lutcr  would  be  large 
enough. 

180.  After  being  dipped  to  size  the  .»>heets  of  vfneer  are  pr.ssed  between  n  pnir 

Drying.  *'^  '■•'•1'*  '"  "  UiV/'T  [Plate  XCVIII  (:.)].  to 

8(j\ieeze   out    is   m\uh   i:s  possible    «if    tl.e 

TToisture.  and  then  they  are  thoroughly  d.  ied.    The  i.i)])Kratus  employed  is  of  the 

following  tjrpes  :—(l)  Roller  Machines,  (2)  Hof  Plate  Machines  and  (3)  Open  Hacks ■ 

Roller  Tjfpe  Drifif'fJ  Machines. — The  three  best  kno\\7i  patterns  are — The  Coe, 
The  Proctor  and  The  Smith. 

77if  Cor />rirr  (Plate  XC'IX)  is  a  long  rectangiilr.r  enclosed  stnutiire  confrin- 
ing  a  number  of  pairs  «if  ])ower  driv«'n  steel  rolls.  A  poweifid  current  of  (by  hot 
air  is  kept  in  circ\ilation  by  means  of  a  centrifiigr.l  bbiwer.  The  disti.nce  I  it  wren 
the  upjter  and  lower  rcJls  aiitomatically  adjusts  itself,  so  tlu.t  sheets  of  vaiying 
t  hicknes-ses  can  be  dried  (umultaneously. 


Plato  XCVII. 


(1).     Hntarv  \"ii;i  xr  CatkT,  showing  chain  Conveyer  table  for  carrying  the  Veneer  forward  to  the  Clipper. 


'  (2).     Rotary  Veneer  cutter  from  the  back,  showing  Dogs. 

Diameter  of  Spindle  5" ;  Diameter  of  Swing  42";  Knife  of  any  length  up  lo  84'. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Coe  Manufactming  Co.) 


("lava  178). 


Plate  XCVIII. 


(1).     Veneer  Clipper.     Stock  is  fed  to  the  machine  from  the  right  on  the  conveyer  table  ; 
length  of  knives  36"  to  76". 


(2).     Veneer  Wringer  fur  squeezing  out  surplus  moisture. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs  The  Coe  Manufacturing  Co.). 


(para  179). 


(1).     Coe  Veneer  I'li'  r. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Coe  Munufueluring  Co.). 


(!')     I'r.'  t-r  V(ii(<r  l»ritr.     l)i«gr«mm«lic  section*!  view  Wow. 
(liy  pcmiission  of  Messrs.  The  Pbiiadclrhi.  Textile  Machinery  Co.) 


(par*  180;. 


r.« .  c. 


i^lj.      U\diiii...i.  il..i  l'...ic  l)iivr. 
(By  {>crniis«inn  of  Mcn«r«.  Tlie  Voiiconver  Kiigiiiccriiig  .Works  Co.,  Vniirouvor,  B.  C.) 
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The  Proctor  Brier  (Plate  XCIX)  is  much  the  same  as  the  Coe  type  in  outward 
appearance,  bttt  the  series  of  rolls  is  replaced  by  endless  wire  conveyers  m  pans. 
Veneer  stock  is  fed  into  the  machine  from  both  ends.  Heatmg  is  done  by  means  of 
Bteam  pipes  inside  the  drier,  and  cii'culation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fan. 

"  '   The  Smith  Brier  is  also  of  the  box  type.     The  veneer  is  drawn  across  a  number 
of  hollow  steel  plates  heated  by  stream,  by  means  of  power  driven  rolls. 

The  Hot  Plate  Brier  (Plate  C )  consists  of  a  number  of  hollow  steel  plates 
in  pairs  and  heated  by  steam,  between  which  the  sheets  of  veneer  a:e 
Roueezed  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  the  pressure  were  kept  on  contmuously 
during  the  whole  of  the  drying  process  the  veneer  would  have  no  chance  to  shrmk 
aXould  therefore  inevitably  split  itself  to  pieces.  In  order  to  allow  for  shrmkage 
the  machine  is  provided  ^nth  power  mechanism  for  automa  ically  openmg  and 
dosiS^  thTserieJ  of  plates  like  a  concertina.  The  motion  is  fairly  rapid,  (2  o  4 
fecondsrand  drying  is  very  quickry  effected,  taking  from  2  to  5  mmutes  accordmg 
rthiclmes'^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  veneer  remains  stationary  whilst  bemg 
dried.    It  does  not  move  as  in  the  machines  previously  described. 

The  Oven  Each  Type  of  Drier  is  a  much  simpler  affair.  No  pressure  is  applied. 
In  the  facC  vi^ited^^^  Bogalusa,  La,  the  racks  are  mounted  on  trolleys  run  mto 
and  out  of  a  dry  kiki  of  the  ordinary  compartment  type. 

In  a  factory  visited  m  London,  drjang  is  done  in  an  ordinary  room  containing 
a  number  of  shelves  or  racks  made  of  half  inch  steam  pipes,  placed  close  together  m 
rows  about  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  with  plam  iron  sheetmg. 

Tt  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  dry  veneer  by  this  method.  The  extra  length 
of  tiine  i^not  a  matter  of  inaportance  as  the  apparatus  is  very  mexpensive  compared 
with  either  of  the  pressure  types  already  described. 

A  certain  amount  of  cockling  or  curling  is  unavoidable  if  Jying  is  done  without 
pressure  buTit  is  of  no  consequence  if  the  veneer  is  not  too  thm,  say  not  less  than 
one-thirty  seconds  of  an  inch. 

Section  4.-PLYW00D  MACHINERY. 

181    In  the  manufacture  of  veneer  mto  plywood  there  are  f  our  set6  of  machines, 
l»i.  inT.u«ui  viz:—{\)  Ghxe  Spreader,  (2)   Pressing  Ma- 

PlywoodMftnofftctnre.  chine,  (3)  Trimmer  and  (4)  Sander. 

The  Glue  Spreader  Plate  [CI  (1)],  consists  of  a  pair  of  rolls  which  are  kept 
^^^^+V,  a  laver  of  glue.  Sheets  of  veneer  passed  through  the  machme  become 
'""Tf  J  h  due  orboth  s  des.  As  the  sheets  come  from  the  machme  they  are 
'td  on^  trSraUemately  with  two  clean  sheets.  Two  men  work  together,  one 
VitZ  (wearSg  gCcB)  places  a  sheet  of  veneer  smeared  with  glue  on  the  truck, 
then  the  other  places  two  clean  sheets  on  top,  and  so  on. 

T;.eFrar-<risPres8isthemostj>opular  make  in  Ainerica.   Plate  CI  (2)  shows  a 

e^elXra  avoid  formbg  "  pocfets."    The  larger  types  of  press  are  hj-diauLc. 


i:4 

After  the  (Uhircd  pressure  Ir.s  Veen  rcr.chcd,  tc-ew  clr.mf8  are  put  on  to  tlie  pile,  so 
that  it  cj'.ii  be  bodily  n'li  ovcd  from  the  piet«  and  left  to  cool  i.nd  set.  The  tlamps 
are  gejun.lly  loft  on  f<>r  a  whcle  cli.y. 

The  Trimmer  is  simil'.r  in  miniature  to  the  twj  trhnujr  t.ible  in  a  si^wmill. 
The  dt-s  gu  of  the  trimmer  depenJi  on  the  stock  sizes  cut. 

The  last  stage  in  the  manuf.icture  of  plNnvood  is  to  put  the  sheets  through  a 

Ban'! '  :■     •  1  clean  the  surf.i,-e  and  give  it  a  smooth  tinish.    There  are  vano  is 

de.>-:-  -  for  the  purpose.     In  one  type  the  abrasive  material  is  on  rollers. 

In  iii.<  H  i.i'i  It  i>  uii  all  endless  belt. 

In  a  factor}'  which  only  makes  veneers,  drying  by  either  of  the  methods  describ- 
ed in  paragraph  180  obviously  must  be  done  before  tlie  veneer  can  be  stored  or  sold. 

In  a  factory  which  minufictares  /1J7A  chss  ply  wool  fro:n  parehi^^i  veaasr 
stock,  some  provision  is  necessary  for  re-drnng.  A;iy  of  the  kin'Js  of  driers  already 
mentioned  would  of  course  answer  the  parpoie,  but  the  compartment  kill  type  is 
usually  adopted,  because  of  the  smaller  cost  of  installation.  At  a  largj  factory 
in  Loudon,  the  writer  saw  a  battery  of  several  compartments  under  construction. 
The  plywood  will  Ije  piled  endwise  on  crate-like  trucks,  with  battens  or  "  .stickers  " 
between  the  sheets.  A  current  of  heated  air  will  be  sent  through  the  rooms  by  means 
of  fans. 

In  a  factory  which  manufactures  its  (vxn  voneer  direct  into  plywood  the 
arrangements  for  drying  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  adhesive  used. 
The  method  of  maufacture  is  known  as  the  "  Hot  Process  "  or  the  "  Cold  Process," 
according  as  the  glue  is  applied  hot  or  cold.  In  the  case  of  the  Cold  Process,  the 
veneer  niu.st  be  dried  before  it  is  glued.  This  is  not  necess;iry  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
Hot  Process  is  iLscd.  An  e.xample  was  seen  at  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  vide  the 
remarks  in  j)aragraph  171. 

182.  The  foregoing  descriptions  hold  good  for  all  the  Western  veneer  mills 
visite<l  by  the  writer,  viz.,  2  in  tne  Southern  States,  1  in  Calif  )rnia,  I  in  Oregon  and 
2  in  British  Columbia.  A  (piostion  may  very  well  be  asked  w  th  regard  to  them  as  to 
what  becomes  of  the  odd  pieces  of  veneer  thvt  are  too  sma  1  to  cut  to  stock  sizes. 
The  answer  is  that  they  are  wasted.  The  supply  of  raw  materials  is  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  that  matmfacturers  cannot  be  bothered  with  the  siu  ill  stuff.  The  waste  is 
therefore  deplorably  heavy  in  many  factories  and  m.iy  amou  it  to  as  much  as  40  per 
cent.  This  is  not  however  the  case  everywhere  in  the  Statei;  and  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  plpvood  factories  in  England.  Moreover,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  more 
valuable  veneer  woods. 

The  method  of  utilising  small  stuff  is  very  interesting  to  watch.  Suppose,  for 
example,  there  are  two  jtieces  long  enough  but  not  wide  enough  to  make  up  a  stock 
size,  {f.ff.,  Ihix  .shook).  Thi'V  are  put  through  two  miichines.  Tlie  first,  or  Jointimf 
Machine,  has  a  httle  roller  feed  saw  which  trims  one  edge  of  each  piece  alxsolutely 
stniight.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  second  or  Taping]  Machine  (Plate  CII). 
Bringing  two  pieces  together,  side  by  side,  the  operator  passes  them  through  the 
machine  Iwtween  a  pair  of  Hat  faced  wheels  carrying  gummed  tape.  This  unites 
them  into  a  single  sheet  which  can  be  dealt  with  8ub.se«piently  in  the  usual  manner. 
After  the  finished  plywood  has  been  cleaned  in  the  SaniL-r  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  detect  the  join. 
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Vpiipit  Tapinp;  Machine 
(Ry  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Black  Bros.  Machinery  Co.). 


(para  182). 
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183.  The  foregoing  description  is  probably  complete  enough  to  show  that 
^.      ,,:,,•  considerable  latitude  as  to  the  scale  and 

Size  of  Factories.  .  .      ,  .  ...  .     „ 

scope  01  manuiactiire  is  possible.^  A  nriii 
can,  if  it  Ukes,  go  in  for  making  both  veneer  and  plywood  in  a  single  factory  on  a 
large  or  on  a  small  scale,  or  it  can  have  two  quite  separate  factories  far  away  from 
each  other,  or  it  can  confine  its  operations  to  either  branch  of  the  trade.  It  is 
quite  possible,  for  example,  that  it  would  pay  in  India  to  have  the  veneer  mill  in 
the  woods  and  the  plywood  factory  in  th>e  Tea  Garden.  Further,  extremes  of 
humidity  and  temperature  are  to  be  avoided  in  making  plywood,  and  so  the  choipe 
of  sites  for  this  part  of  the  industry  is  more  restricted  than  for  the  other  one. 

The  factory  visited  at  Weed,  California,  and  equipped  with  one  Rotary  Cutter, 
Chpper,  Proctor  Drier,  Francis  Glue  Spreader  and  Pres^,  Trimmer  and  Sander,  cost 
$60,000  (Rs.  1,80,000)  to  erect  and  has  a  daily  output  of  25,000  square  feet  of 
3X5'  plywood  cut  to  stock  sizes. 

At  Helena,  Arkansas,  a  veneer  mill  (not  plwood)  vras  visited  which  is  equipped 
with  two  Rotary  Cutters  and  Clippers  and  one  Proctor  Drier.  The  mill  was  said 
to  cut  up  25,000  B.  F.  of  logs  a  day,  and  the  waste  in  conversion  was  said  to  be  from 
20  to  40  per  cent.  The  higher  figure  is  reached  when  orders  for  large  quantities  of 
special  sizes  have  to  be  met.  The  mill  finds  employment  for  130  hands,  mostly 
boys  and  girls. 

The  small  veneer  mill  seen  at  Bogalusa,  La,  and  equipped  with  one  Rotary 
Cutter,  Power  Clipper  and  Foot  Clipper  and  open  rack  dry  kiln,  has  a  daily  output  of 
18,000  square  feet.  The  kiln  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  plant.  The  foot  clipper  is  for 
trimming  after  drying. 

Section  5.— MATCHES. 

184.  As  matches  are  made  from  veneer  stock,  the  few  remarks  it  is  desired 
Match  llakintr  ^'^  make  may  be  included  in  the  present 

chapter. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  match  making  lends  itself  to  sub-division  into 
two  parts  just  the  same  as  plj'wood. 

Sjjlint  Factories  should,  as  a  rule,  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  forest 
or  other  source  of  supply.  Freight 's  thereby  saved,  as  the  waste  is  heavy,  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  logs.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable 
to  do  the  veneering  as  soon  as  possible  after  felling,  aiid  whilst  the  wood  is  still 
green.  The  same  argument  appHes  to  match  boxes  and  packing  cases.  Only 
the  putting  on  of  the  heads  should  be  left  to  be  done  at  the  Central  Factory. 

Machinery  for  automatic  box  filling  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is  both  compH- 
cated  and  expensive.  As  labour  is  so  cheap  in  India  hand  filling  would  probably 
be  preferable. 

In  Sweeden,  24  cubic  feet  of  good  quality  wood  (measured  in  the  round) 
is  required  to  produce  one  milhon  matches.  With  wood  of  poor  quahty  the 
quantity  of  it  required  to  produce  the  same  number  of  matches  may  be 
anything  up  to  double  this  amount.  Logs  should  not  be  less  than  10  inches  in 
diameter. 
20JUiA 
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The  only  firm  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  in  America  with  regard 
to  Wiiich  the  w Titer  could  get  any  infonnation,  was  the  Ameriraii  Splint  Corpora- 
tion, X-'W  Yur.c.  This  firm  was  started  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  primarily 
to  supply  8pU:it8  to  the  French  Oovemmcnt.  The  Corporation  is  prepared  to 
quote  for  machinery-.  The  smallest  phint  likely  to  pay  is  one  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  turnijig  out  100,000  boxes  (x  GO^six  million  matches)  a  day. 

lio.  Tut  moit  striking  impression  conveyed  by  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Bryant  and 
_       .      J «    .  Miiv's  Match  Factory  in  London  was  the 

BrvMit  and  Jl»y  •.  ^      r  ^      ■  i 

excessive  amount  of  waste  m  nearly  every 
stage  of  manufacture. 

At  least  half  an  inch  of  ever}'  log  (bolt)  put  ir.to  the  rotary  cutters  is  wasted, 
as  the  vtnecr  is  rejectxl  until  it  comes  of!  in  clean  sheets  of  full  width.  The  floor 
all  round  the  splint  cutting  machines  is  Uttered  with  splints  which  are  swept  up 
»ii<l  g.)  to  feed  the  furnaces  !  The  box  mak-ine  machines  arc  fed  so  fast  that  a  fair 
uumber  of  badly  shaped  boxes  are  produced,  and  thrown  away  !!1  The  worst 
ofienders  of  all  are  perhaps  the  box-filling  machines.  A  girl  feeds  empty  boxes 
to  an  endless  belt.  As  the  boxes  move  fons'urd  they  are  first  of  all  automatically 
opened  and  then  filled.  Now  and  again  a  match  sticks  and  the  box  passes  forward 
improj>erly  tilled.  A  girl  is  kept  fully  occupied  in  puUing  these  "  duds  "  off  the 
belt  and  throwing  them  into  a  waste  basket,  likewise  to  be  burnt.  Wiilst  the 
writer  stood  by  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  boxes  and  matches  were  wasted  in  this 
way. 

In  India  at  any  rate  there  should  be  no  room  for  such  waste  of  good  material. 
As  labour  is  .so  cheap  it  ought  certainly  to  pay  to  recover,  by  hand  sorting,  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  rejected  by  the  machines. 

In  Messrs.  lirj'ant  and  >Liy's  factorj'  square  matches  are  made  from  the  log 
in  the  usual  way.  The  wood  is  first  of  all  peeled  on  a  rotary  cutter  and  the  sheets 
of  veiieer  are  then  stacked  by  land  into  piles  about  C'  high.  The  piles  are  then 
placed  m  a  vertical  blittr  (sim.lar  to  a  veneer  clipper)  which  cuts  them  into  splints. 

The  making  of  roujid  splints  ("  Swan  Vestas  ")  is  done  in  a  different  manner. 

Blocks  of  pine  wood  about  12'  X  3'  and  1  i'  thick  (i.e.,  in  the  ilirection  of  the  grain) 

are  imjxjrt -d  from  America.     Thes«^  blocks  are  put  into  macliines  which  pimch  or 

bpht  them  into  matches.     The  waste  in  doing  so  is  said  to  be  very  small.     The 

Groove  "  in  the  sticks,  which  is  very  much  advertised,  helps  in  this  direction. 

The  cores  about  9'  in  diameter  left  from  the  Rotary  Veneer  Machines  are 
worked  up  into  Excelsior  or  Wood  Wool  (tide  paragraph  207). 

8»cno.\  6.-JIA^UFACTURERS  OF  VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD   MACHINERY. 

CniUd  States  oj  Amnicn. 
186.  Cre  Manufacturing  Company,   Paines>-ille,   Ohio. 

Blakerslee  Manufacturing  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mcrritt  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockport,  New  York. 

St.  Joseph  Iron  Works  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Black  Brothers  Machinery  Company,  Mendota,  III.  (taping  machine) 
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Glue  Room. 

Chas.  E.  Francis  Company,  Rush.ville,  Ind.    (Machinery  for  glueing  and 

pressing). 
Mattison  Machine  Work    Company,  Beloit,  Wise.     (Sander).* 

Veneer  Driers, 

Coe  Manufacturing  Company,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia  Textile  Machinery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elmer  S.  White  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Metritt  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockport,  New  York. 
Boomer  and  Boschert  Press  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Charles  E.  Elmer  Engineering  Works  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Canada. 
Vancouver  Engineering  Works  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
United  Kingdom- 

A  full  line  of  Veneer  and  Plywood  machinery  (Cutters,  Glue  room  equipment 
and  Plate  driers),  is  manufactured  by  : — 

John  Pickles  and  Son,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Match  Making  Machinery. 

American  Splint  Corporation,  141  Broad-way,  New  York. 

*  Sanding  machines  are  also  made  by  most  of  the  United  States  Manufacturers  of  Re-saws,  etc.,  listed 
in  paragraph  212.  _       . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BARRELS  (COOPERAGE). 

Section  1 .— INTR  ODUCTI  ON. 

187.  As  India  has  depended  luthcrto  for  ils  supplies  of  barrels  on   imports, 

^^  the  Wat  stnn\  made  itself  felt    by  cutting 

of!  the  supplies  and,  later  on,  it  stimulated 

effort*  to  meet  the  demand  by  local  manufacture.     It  is  hcii)cd  that  the  notes  here 

given  will  prove  to  be  useful,  although  they  are  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired. 

The  writer  did  not  pay  nmch  attention  to  tlie  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
tour  in  America,  and  it  wa.s  not  ujitil  after  leaving  for  the  Pacific  Coast  that  it 
was  realized  that  the  manufacture  of  staves  in  America  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Central  and  Southern  States.     There  is  believed  to  be  none  at  all  m  Canada. 

Further,  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter  was  written  under  the  impression  that 
most  of  the  barrel  making  in  England  is  done  by  hand.  This  is  indeed  what  the 
writer  was  told  by  a  trade  journal,  and  a  visit  to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  n)aclune 
barrel  factory  confirmed  this  imj)ression.  The  factory  was  found  to  have  chtsed 
its  doors,  and  the  liquidator  curtly  informed  the  writer  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
machine  barrel  making  at  all. 

Lat/er  on  it  came  as  a  very  great  surprise  to  learn  that  the  position  at  home  i.^ 
very  different  iiideed  to  what  might  be  supj)osed  from  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Over  95  per  cent,  of  the  barrels  are  machine  made. 

It  is  now  over  fifty  years  since  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  and  Company,  Ncwark- 
on-Trent,  commenced  the  juanufactnre  of  cooperage  machinery.  Thanks  almost 
entirely  to  the  initiative  and  untiring  efforts  of  this  well  known  firm,  the  machine 
made  barrel  has  come  into  its  own  alinust  as  much  in  England  as  in  America.  There 
were  a  g<»o  1  juany  machine  C)opera'»es  at  home  five  and  thirty  years  ago  for  tight 
and  somi-tij^lit  barrels,  and  evon  earlier  for  cejuent  barrels.  A  good  deal  of  British 
machinery  has  al.s(j  been  exported  to  other  countries.  The  durability  and  general 
excellence  of  the  machijiejj  themselves  is  remarkable.  F«r  example,  several  <»f 
the  juachines  put  into  a  big  factory  in  Oporto  35  years  ago  are  .still  running. 
In  on<'  of  the  big  London  breweries  fche  writer  saw  machinery  still  in  use  which  was 
installed  'JO  years  ago. 

About  10  years  ago  a  big  striko  of  hand  coopers  took  place  at  home.  It 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  demand  for  barrel  making  machinery,  especially  for 
beer  and  whiskey  casks.  Sinco  th<-n  machinery  has  stea'lily  gained  ground,  with 
the  result  that,  to-day,  practically  all  the  manufacture  of  casks  and  barrels  from 
new  stock  has  passed  out  of  the  Iiands  of  tlic  hand-coopers. 

The  opposition  of  hand  ooop  rs  was  indeed  a<;tive  at  one  time.  Amongst 
other  stories  there  is  one  relating  to  a  consignment  of  ,3()()  wine  barrels  nuule  by 
Rritish  machinery  at  a  factory  in  Malaga,  Spain,  which  was  shipped  to  Iferez. 
On  arrival  there  some  dilliculty  was  experienced  in  lainling  the  barrels  owing  to 
the  hostility  of  hand-coopers.  Even  so,  within  a  few  days  of  beitig  piled  on  the 
wharf,  the  whole  cojiHigmnent  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Conditions  have  cle;.rlv  iniprov- 
ed  since  then,  for  the  .Nbilaga  Factory  is  believed  to  have  been  rujming  n^ore  or  less 
coDtinuou!ily  up  to  date. 
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In  spite  of  the  headway  made  by  machinery,  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
still  exists  for  hand-coopers  at  home.  Large  numbers  of  barrels  of  all  descrip- 
tions come  into  the  country  in  the  ordinary  course  of  importation  of  liquid  and 
solid  articles  of  commerce.  Dealing  in  second-hand  barrels,  which  are  knocked 
to  pieces  and  re-built,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  many  coopers. 

In  North  America  all  barrels  are  made  by  machinery.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  lack  of  material  with  which  to  illustrate  this  chapter.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter 
some  notes  on  British  practice  are  given.  The  latter  may  be  taken  to  have  a  very 
wide  application.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  whole  chapter 
could  equally  well  have  been  illustrated  by  references  to  home  manufactujera' 
catalogues. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  design  of  British  and  American  machines,  the 
writer  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion.     Both  are  believed  to  be  good. 

183.  The  following  journals  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  anyone 
PubUcations.  desiTous  of  studying  the  barrel    trade  : — 

(1)  Barrel  and  Box,  Chicago,  111. 

(2)  Cooper's  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  only  text-book  on  the  subject  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  procure  is 
"  Cooperage  "  by  J.  B.  Wagner.  It  only  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  slack 
staves  and  heading. 

The  chief  manufacturers  of  barrel  making  machinery  in  England  are  Messrs. 
A.  Ransome  and  Company,  Newark-on-Trent.  The  special  catalogue  on  the 
subject  of  barrel  making  machinery  published  by  the  firm  contains  a  very  good 
description  of  the  different  kinds  of  staves  in  use.  The  writer  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Geoff ery  Ransome  for  information  given  to  him  with  regard  to  cooperage  in 
the  United  Kiogdom. 

189.  A  description  of  plywood  machinery  is   comparatively  simple  because 
_.,,„,,„  all  the  machines  are  of  one  general   type. 

Tight  and  Slack  Cooperage.  irrespective  of  the  class  of    veneer    de^lt 

with.  The  case  is  very  different  with  barrels.  The  machines  designed  for  one 
class  of  barrel  would  be  useless  for  other  kinds.  All  that  can  possibly  be  done  in 
this  report  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  barrel  making  by  machinery  is  like 
by  illustrations  that  came  under  the  writer's  personal  observation.  The  reader 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  machinery  for  any  particular  kind  of  barrel  he 
may  have  ia  mind  is  more  or  less  complex  and  more  or  less  expensive,  according 
as  the  barrel  in  question  is  of  a  higher  or  lower  class  than  the  ones  men- 
tioned here. 

Barrels  are  divided  into  two  main  classes,  viz.,  (1)  Tight  and  (2)  Slack  Barrels. 

A  Tight  Barrel  is  one  built  for  holding  hquids  or  semi-solids  such  as  beer,  oil , 
meat,  pickles,  tallow,  tar,  etc. 

A  Slack  Barrel  is  only  intended  to  hold  solids,  such  as  flour,  cement,  miles, 
china,  etc. 

206R&A 
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Barrels  vary  so  much  according  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  contents,  tliat  a  wLole 
Berio«  of  gra-iations  cxista  between  the  obviouiily  "  tight  "  and  "  slack  "  types, 
and  it  is  usual  in  t  he  trade  to  treat "  semi-tight  "  barrels  as  a  separate  class.  Even  so, 
doubt  may  wiinetimes  Ixa  experienced  in  placing  a  particular  kind  of  barrel.  For 
examj)le,  herring  barrels  are  intermediate  between  "  slack  "  and  "  semi-tight." 

Skctiom  2.— research. 

190.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  at  present  as  to  the  suitability  of  Indian 

woods  in  general  fi»r  barrel  making.  The 
^*'*°*'*'^  field  is  probably  larger  than  is  commonly 

supposi'd.  A  le.H.son  mav  be  learrit  from  .Vmerica.  Once  uj)on  a  time  coopers  there 
would  not  lo  tk  at  anything  but  oak.  In  course  of  time  .sujjplies  have  gone  down 
and  prices  liave  gone  up  with  one  woml  after  another  to  such  an  extent  that  coopers 
nowadays  appear  to  take  whatever  they  can  get,  and  the  list  of  species  in  use  is 
a  very  long  one. 

The  writer  recommends  that  the  examination  of  forests  and  study  of  woods 
for  pl\^vood,  mat'hes  and  barrels  be  taken  in  hand  tog.'ther.  as  the  industries  may 
well  prove  to  be  suppli'uieutary  to  each  other  in  their  utilization  of  the  species  lb 
mixed  hardwood  forests. 

Sectios  3.-ST.\VES  AND  IIEADIXG. 

I'Jl.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  bulk  of  the  making  of  staves  and 

heading  from  the  log  in  America  is  concent- 
rate<l  in  the  Central  arid  Southern  States. 
The  making  up  into  barrels,  however,  is  sprea<l  over  a  larger  area,  and  iiiuls  its 
greatest  development  in  the  localities  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  fi>r  the 
barrels  themselves.  This  is  only  what  onv  would  expect  from  the  fact  that  bundles 
of  staves  are  easier  to  ship  than  made  uf)  barrels.  It  is  also  correct  to  state  that  it 
is  in  the  making  of  the  staves  that  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  occurs,  so  that  the 
extra  freight  charges  in  shipping  roughly  dressed  staves  are  not  a  serious  item. 

Although  some  staves  arc  riven  and  other  are  made  by  sawing  or  slicing 
machines  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose  that  these  methods  correspond  at  all  clos«dy 
t-o  the  tight  and  slack  types.  ( )wijig  to  ijnprovements  in  machinery,  sawn  an<l  sliced 
■taves  have  steadily  advanced  in  fav(.ur  and  now  form  over  !»0  i)er  cent,  of  the  total 
outturn.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  there  is  such  an  excessive 
amount  of  waste  in  the  use  of  the  a.rc  and  wedges  for  roughing  out  any  kind  «if  con- 
verted material  in  wood. 

The  drawback  to  machine  inade  staves  that  vessels  are  opene<l  up.  and  that 
he  value  of  the  staves  for  "  tight  "  barrels  is  thereby  reduced,  can  be  got  over  as 
explained  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

192.  An  opprrtunity  for  seeing  something  of  the  nianufacture  of  sl.ick  staves 

was    alTiirdi'd    at    (.'liarle.stun.    Miss.     The 

Suvo  FfcTtorj-.  series  of  operations    iji  such  a  factory  is 

as  follows.     The  first  stage  after  the  arrival  of  the  logs  at  the  niill  is  to  cros.s<'ut 

them  into  short  lengtlia  slightly  longer  than  that  of  a  finished  stave  by  means  of 

a  drag  saw. 


Plate  en  r. 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  Photo. 
(1).     Small  Cypress  blocks  from  Sawmill  waste  to  be  worked  up  into  bucket  staves  1"  and  over. — 

Palatka,  Florida. 


(2).     Stave  &  Heading  Bolter.  (3).     Stave  Bolt  Equalizer. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Rochester  Barrel  Machine  Co.  Rochester.). 

(para  192). 


Plate  CIV. 


(1).     Stave  Gutting  Machine. 
By  piiiuis>ion  ni  Messrs.  The  Rochester  Barrel  Macliine  Co.). 


(2).     Bulging  Drum  Saw.  (3).     Straight  Drum  Saw 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  E.  &  B,  Holmes  Machinery  Co.). 

(para  i92). 


PUte  CV. 


(Ij.     Stack  t»UTe  Jointer. 


(•i).     TightSUveJ. 


(Hr  [•crmissiun  o(  Missrs.  The  E.  &  It.  Uulmcs  Machinery  Co.) 


(8).     rnirereal  Stare  Jointing  Macl  ;.  . 
(By  penniMion  of  MeMn.  A.  Rantome  A  Co.) 


(part  19S), 
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Although  Plate  CIII  (1)  was  not  taken  at  a  factory  visited  by  the  writer  it 
is  put  in  because  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  ajjpearance  of  stave  bohs,  and  it  is 
such  an  excellent  example  of  economical  utilization  that  it  may  be  well  brought  to 
general  notice. 

After  removal  of  the  bark  (if  necessary)  the  2nd  operation  is  to  turn  the  short 
log  pieces  into  Bolt  or  quarter  pieces.  This  is  done  oii  a  Boltor  Saw  machine 
[Plate  cm  (2)]  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  short  carriage  with  the  saw  in 
the  middle. 

To  ensure  that  the  bolts  will  yield  staves  of  exact  length,  the  next  stage  is  to 
put  them  through  an  Equalizer.  As  the  illustration  shows-Plate  CIII  (3)— this 
]s  simply  a  double  trimming  saw  machine  with  a  suitable  carriage  for  the  bolt. 

Before  the  bolts  are  ready  for  the  stave  saw  or  slicer,  they  have  to  be 
steamed,  except  soft  woods,  just  the  same  as  for  veneer  peeling. 

Plate  ClV(i)  is  an  illustration  of  a  type  of  Stave  Cutting  or  Slicing  Machine  which 
is  advertised  as  being  used  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  slack  stakes  made  in  America, 
and  as  being  capable  of  a  daily  output  of  50,000  staves.  The  bolt  is  rocked  in 
front  of  a  straight  edged  knife  having  a  curved  face.  The  curvature  given  to 
the  staves  can  be  varied  (for  barrels  of  different  sizes)  by  altering  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  knife  relative  to  the  spindles  of  the  rocker. 

Staves  can  be  made  with  an  ordinary  flat  saw.     The  drawback  to  this  method 

is  that  a  good  deal  OL  J iiaterial  is  afterwards 
^g^g^g^  ^^   ,<  hollo^\  iiig  "   and    "  backing  " 

the  stakes  to  the  proper  curvature.     The  special  type  of  double  planing  machine 

used  for  the  purpose  is  also  expensive. 

Sawing  on  the  curve  is  therefore  much  more  popular.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed on  a  Drum  Saw.  The  two  illustrations  need  very  little  explanation 
[Plate  CIV  (2)  and  (3)].  The  plain  cyhndrical  type  makes  staves  which  afterwards 
have  to  be  bent  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  whilst  the  other  type  turns 
them  out  complete  in  this  respect.  The  cylindrical  type  is  the  commoner.  The 
writer  saw  one  at  work  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  great  importance  is  attached  to 
cutting  of  staves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  radial  direction.  On  this  account  the 
cutting  of  logs  into  bolts  is  done  radially  and  in  large  logs,  where  individual  bolts 
are  smaller  than  quarters,  the  same  idea  is  followed. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  method  of  procedure  lies  in  the  way  in  which  wood  shrinks 
in  drying.  Speaking  generally,. radial  shrinkage  is  only  half  that  i:i  a  tangential 
direction.  Planks  or  boards  sawn  radially  tc3id  to  warp  less  than  if  cut  slantwise. 
It  is  the  same  with  staves. 

193.  Another  important  point  to  notice  is  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  cut  curv- 
ed staves  to  any    definite  width.     To  do 
stave  Jomtrng.  ^  ^^  ^,^^j^  ^^^^^  increasing  the  ^^•aste  very 

considerably,  as  it  is  the  exception  for  bolts  to  be  parallel  sided.  After  staves  are 
cut  all  that  they  need  is  to  be  jointed,  ihr.t  is,  to  hr.vc  their  edges  dicssed  so  that 
the  staves  will  make  a  close  fit  with  each  other  when  assembled  and  hooped. 


18S 

TY.f  (!ifTrTcnrc  Wt'wprn  thp  \\  ulth  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  a  stave  is 
mil  1. lib  of  a  stiive  is  ininiateriul,  provided  tliat  the 

bilj:.  .  .  y  W  r.r.<'.prhtood  iii  the  suuj-lest  case,  i.e.,  with 

the  "  I'ligu  "'  icrt>,  for  il.c  b«rrtl  1 1  ■  >  a  cyliiulcr  iir.d  tkr  w  idth  of  the  staves 

is  obviuiLslv  of  uo  iinportaiico,  i»ro\  i  .ey  are  all  cut  with  the  same  curvature. 

Three  illustrations  t»f  JoiiUera  r.rc  given — Plate  CV — two  American  and  one 
Britbh.  The  Tight  stave  machbic  will  ti.ke  strives  of  any  Itiipth  from  18'  to  36', 
The  cutters  arc  fixed  radiiilly  on  a  revolving  wheel.  Adjustments  for  varyuig 
length,  bilge  or  jomt,  r.re  eiisily  and  quickly  made.  For  details  of  the  British 
machine  see  paragraph  201. 

The  last  stage  in  a  factory  where  nxanufactiire  does  not  go  beyond  the  making 

of  staves  is  the  drvij'g  or  scasonuig  of  them. 

Drying  ofSUvefc  j^^  ^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^;^   j^   ^j^^    ^^^^^  ^-^  ^^   -^^ 

a  dry  kiln,  for  which  reference  n:iay  be  made  to  Chapter  XII  of  these  notes. 

194.  The  term  "    Heading  "  is  applied  to  both  ends  of  a  barrel  and  therefore 

includes  the  bottom  »f    a  bucket  or  tub. 
Heading  Factory.  jj^^j^^  j^^.  ;/^„^,„^  j^^e  prepared  in  the  same 

wav  as  for  staves,  except  that  the  Equalizer  is  dispensed  with.  Plate  CVI  is 
an  illustration  of  a  very  popular  tvpe  of  machijic*  in  use  for  sawing  bolts  into  head- 
ing i)iec<-s.  Tlie  bolt  IS  clamped  in  the  swinfiuig  frame  ;  and  the  latter  is  moved 
forwards  and  backwards  by  hand.  After  each  return  swing  the  operator  releases 
the  clani])  V>y  hand  and  pushes  the  bolt  inwards  until  it  rests  eveixly  against  an 
adjust abje  stop. 

After  being  seasoned,  heading  pieces  arc  planed  and  jointed,  and  pegged  to- 
gether. Tlie  last  stage  is  to  cut  thcn\  into  cinulr.r  form  r.nd  to  bevel  the  edge  all 
round.  The  machine  for  the  purpose  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  and  very 
fascinating  to  watch. 

One  detail  of  design  is  worth  special  mention  as  showing  how  far  the 
perfection  and  adaptability  of  machinery  have  been  carried.  Any  piece  of 
wood,  no  nmtter  how  well  seasoned,  can  be  compressed  across  the  gram  more 
than  lengthwise  to  the  grain.  It  is  the  san  e  with  shrmkage  in  drying.  As 
a  rule  tangential  shrinkage  is  double  that  in  a  radial  direction  and  100  times  as 
much  as  longitudinally.  If  a  heading  for  a  tight  barrel  were  made  perfectly  round 
in  the  first  instance,  after  it  had  been  co«.pcred  two  or  three  times  it  would  becon^e 
somewhat  ov\\\  in  shape  and  would  cause  the  barrel  to  leak.  To  counteract  this 
tendency  the  finished  heading  for  tight  ba  rels  is  not  round  but  slightly  oval. 
Tliis  fonn  is  arrived  at  in  son.c  factories  in  two  operations ;  first  rounding  in  one 
machine,  and  then  ovaling  in  another,  but  in  others  it  is  done  in  one  operation 
in  a  niachinc  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

Sscnoif  4-— BARREL  FACTORY. 

195.  The  making  of  tight  barrels  was  seen  at  a  factory  in  Detroit.  Michigan. 

The  stave  and  heading   stock  is  obtamed 
Tight  Bmi«1  makinc  f^^^  Arkansas.    The  barrels  are  afterwards 


•  "■  '  ■  -'--   n»cd   Tcry  Urgcly   lor  cutting  8  binsir*  rt<<e  Chapter  X.   For  thia 

pari'  .-x  rocking  arrangement,  to  that  the  ihingic*  ar«  cut  with  the  thick 

•ada  »• 


Plate  CVI. 


Heading  Sawing  Machine. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Trevor  Manufacturing  Co.) 


(para  194) 


PUtoCVlI. 


(I).     S*'Hii.K' up  Form.  (2).     Power  Wiiidla««  for  Tight  Barrels. 

(1).  &  {i)  Wj  pcrDiissiuii  of  Messrs.  Tlie  E.  &  D.  Holmes  Machinery  Co. 


L.i:;   .   -:..>;i...  .  :.4:.- .  ..-.     1:  .  i  1  )•      I'.ii  1. 1  Hcnt.  r  ;  Intr^ 

(8)  &  (4)  Hy  permiaiion  of  Messrs.  The  .lohn  8.  Oraro  Co. 


(psrn  I  no). 


riat   rviH. 


(I).     Lerelling  Machine.  (2).     Tras»cr. 

Uj  permission  of  Mes^:^>.  The  John  S.  Oram  Co. 


(3).     Croicr, 
Iljr  pcnniHion  of  Mc*iir«.  The  E.  &  B.  Holmes  Machinerj  Co.). 


(para  196). 
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used  for  oil,  nieftt,  pickles,  varnish,  condensed  milk,  etc.     The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  machines  in  the  factory  in  the  order  o[  operation  : — 

1.  Jointer. 

2.  Sotting  up  Form. 

3.  Bteaniing  Oven. 

4.  ^\  indlassing  Machine. 

5.  Heating  Oven. 

6.  Leveller. 

7.  Trusser. 

8.  Crozer. 


Heading  up  Machines. 


10.  Outside  Dressing  Lathe. 

11.  Hooper. 

12.  Appartatus  for  testing  for  Leakage. 

13.  Bung  Hole  Borer. 
Hoop  maldvg  machines. 

1.  Punching  Machine. 

2.  EoUing  and  Fl.':,ring  Machine. 

3.  Eivetter. 

4.  Expander. 


At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Detroit  the  factx^ry  was  not  working  at  full 
pressiu-e  and,  with  16  men,  the  daily  output  was  only  225  barrels.  When  trade  is 
brisk,  the  factory  can  tmn  out  from  four  to  five  hundred. 

196.  The  first  operation  in  the  factory  is  to  Joitit  the  stakes.  Two  Double 
Jointing  Machines,  similar  to  Plate  CV  (2),  are  rec|uircd  when  the  factory  is  work- 
ing at  full  pressme,  although  only  one  was  being  used  at  the  time  of  the  writer's 
visit.  The  stock  is  pm-chased  ready  jointed,  hurt,  re-dressing  of  the  edges  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  desired  bilge,  and  also  to  correct  changes  in  shape  due  to  stock 
being  held  for  long  intervals  before  manufacture  into  barrels. 

Setting  up  is  the  next  operation  and  is  done  by  hand  on  a  special  Form  [Plate 
CVII  (1)].  On  the  notched  heads  of  the  three  short  uprights  a  thick  iron  he  op  is 
placed.  The  operator  then  builds  up  a  ring  of  staves  inside,  as  tightly  as  possible. 
^When  it  comes  to  the  last  two  or  three  staves  selection  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good 
fit,  because,  as  already  noted,  staves  are  not  of  uniform  width.  The  building  up 
is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  It  requires  considerable  skill  to  keep  the  embryo  barrel 
from  tumbling  to  pieces  until  the  last  stave  has  been  fitted  in  and  tapjVed  down 
tight. 

The  skeleton  bairel  is  then  turned  upside  down  and  the  hoop  is  hammered  do'5\Ti 
until  it  is  quite  tight. 

The  barrel  is  now  ready  to  be  steayned.  This  operation  takes  from  4  to  8 
minutes  with  live  steam  in  a  closed  dome  shaped  box  [Plate  CVII  (3)].  The  next 
stage  is  to  turn  the  barrel  upside  down  and  pass  it  on  to  the  Windlassing  Machine 
[Plate  CVII  (2)].  The  wire  loop  seen  in  the  picture  is  passed  round  the  barrel 
(the  free  ends  of  the  staves  being  uppermost)  and  tightened  by  steam  power  until 
the  ends  of  the  staves  are  bent  inwards  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  putting  on  of  a 
second  thick  iron  hoop. 

After  hammering  this  hoop  tight  the  barrel  is  ready  for  being  heated  over  a 
CoJce  Oven  [Plate  CVII  (4)].  Steaming  softens  the  wood  and  makes  it  possible 
to  bend  the  staves  without  breaking  them,  and  the  subsequent  heating  dries  the 
wood  and  causes  it  to  set  permanently. 

206R&A 
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The  barrel  now  pa-ises  to  the  Leielliiuf  Machine  [Plate  C^^II  (1)]  in  which  it  is 
dressed  perfectly  square.  An  atlditional  thick  hoop  is  placed  in  j)osition  and 
hanwiicnKl  dowji  by  hand.  The  barrel  is  then  turned  over  and  an  extra  hoop  is 
fitted  on  the  other  end,  making  4  thick  hoops  in  all. 

The  barrel  now  comes  tinder  the  attentions  of  the  Trusscr  [Plate  CVIII  (2)], 
and  power  is  applied  to  force  the  houps  dovm  dead  tight. 

The  next  niaohinc  to  come  into  j)lay  is  the  Cro:tr [Plate  CVIII  (3)],  which  does 
what  is  called  "  Chamfering,"  "  Crozing  "  and  "  IFowellmg.'that  is.  it  l>ev.  Is  the 
ends  of  the  staves  and  cuts  the  grooves  for  the  heading  at  both  ends  biniultaneously. 

197.  The  fixing  of  the  heads  in  position  is  done  in  a  Heading  Up  Machine 
[Plate  CIX  (1)1  in  the  following  niamier.  The  operator  knocks  of!  a  hoop  at  one  end 
and  then  places  the  barrel  iji  the  machine  with  this  end  uppermost.  He  has  a  stock 
of  heads  handy  and  picks  up  one  by  tapping  a  gimlet  into  it.  Holding  the  head  in 
position  in  tlie  barrel  with  a  foot  lever  he  starts  the  machine,  which  squeezes 
in  the  staves  until  he  can  place  a  thin  hooj)  in  the  position  originally  occupied  by 
the  thick  one. 

After  the  other  end  lias  been  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  the  barrel  goes 
to  the  Turning  atul  Sntootfimg  Lathe  [Plate  CIX  (3)]  to  have  the  outside  dres.sed. 
The  curved  plane  to  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  attached  to,  and  can  slide 
along,  the  overhead  rod.     It  is  operated  by  hand. 

Alth'>u"h  not  seen  in  the  factory  in  question,  if  a  very  smooth  finish  is  desired, 
the  barrel  goes  to  a  Bell  Satider.  The  barrel  is  now  ready  for  final  hoopijig.  The 
machine  used  for  the  purjjose  is  illustrated  in  Plate  CIX  (2).  The  number  of  thin 
hoops  usetl  varies.     In  the  factory  in  question  six  are  put  on. 

The  next  operation  is  to  test  for  leakage  and  to  make  it  good.  At  the  factor)' 
speciallv  referred  to  two  methods  are  practised,  viz.,  (1)  Paraffin,  (2)  Steam. 

If  the  barrel  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpf>8e  for  which  an  internal  coating  of 
parafFin  wax  is  not  objectionable,  then  hot  wax  is  {mured  in  and  washed  round. 
Othenvise,  steam  is  used.  It  is  introrluced  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe  and 
small  hole  whf-re  the  bung  hole  will  afterwards  come.  The  steam  i.s  held  at  any 
desired  pressure,  whilst  the  barrel  (on  a  stand)  is  slowly  revolvetl  by  hand.  Where- 
cver  leakage  occurs  small  wood  pegs  are  hammere<l  in.  Sometimes  none  at  all  are 
required  ;  at  other  times  a  dozen  or  more  n.inute  holes  have  to  be  plugged. 

The  last  operation  is  to  bore  a  hole  for  the  Hung  and  to  fit  one  in. 
193.  At  the  same  factor)-  the  material  for  hoops  is  received  in  the  form  of 
Hoop  M*king  M^hincry.  bundles  of  strap  ircn  of  t he  required  lengths 

l-our    machines  are   in»talle<l    for  making 
the  strap  into  finished  hoops. 

The  first  operation  is  to  pas,s  the  straps,  onf  at  a  time,  through  a  p'inching 
machine  to  mak»*  tlie  holes  require<l  for  rivctting.  K.-ich  strap  is  then  i>us.<wd  through 
the  RoUn-,  in  which  it  is  not  only  curle<l,  but  one  side  is  stretched  {Flared)  so  that 
the  strap  may  fit  the  bulge  of  the  barrel.  The  third  operation  is  to  complete  the 
hoop  in  a  Rityiting  Machine.  For  ei.d  lioop.s  tin  rv  is  one  n;ore  stage,  fj':.,  stretching 
in  en  Expanding  Machine. 


Plate  CIX. 


(1).     Heading  up  Maeliine, 


(2).     Hoop  Driver. 


(?.).     liatlic  for  outside  dressing. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Tiie  E.  &  B.  Holmes  Maeliinery  Co.) 


(para  l'J7) 
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199.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  imposing  array  of  machines  in  the  factory  Just 

described,  the  simple  outfit  in  a  smaU  slack 

arre  s.  barrel  factory  seen  at  Jaspar,  Texas,  may  be 

instanced.     At  their  turpentine  distillery  The  Western  Xaval    Stores  Company^ 

Jaspar,  make  up  barrels  for  resin  and  for  rosin  from  staves  and  headings  purchased 

from  outside. 

The  plant  is  onl}'  a  small  one.  No  steaming  or  heating  is  done.  Chamfering  ia 
done  with  a  hand  tool  and  hoops  are  driven  hoiue  with  a  hammer  and  blunt  chisel. 

The  setting  up  is  done  on  a  Form  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  Windlass 
Machine  [Plate  CIX  (2)]  consists  of  a  wooden  bench  with  a  semi-circular  space 
to  hold  the  barrel,  and  a  loop  of  wire,  one  endof  wLich  is  fastened  to  the  bench  and 
the  other  end  to  the  spindle  of  the  large  wooden  wheel  shown  in  the  picture.  After 
placmg  the  bairrl  in  position,  and  placing  the  loop  round  the  barrel,  the  operator 
puts  his  weight  on  the  iron  pegs  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  A  good  purchase  is  thus 
obtained  and  thu  staves  are  easily  squeezed  inwards  until  they  meet  and  a  hoop  can 
be  put  on.  Sometimes  staves  crack  owing  to  want  of  steaming  and  the  operator 
has  to  begin  all  over  again  ;  but  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence. 

200.  The  output  of  machine  barrel  factories  depends  on  the  class  of  barrel 
,    ,       , ,  manufactured  and  also  on  whether  the  plant 

Output  of  a  barrel  factory.  .  ,•  ^  j_       mi        i    j.j_ 

IS  run  continuously  or  not.  The  latter 
proviso  is  one  of  practical  importance,  for  many  concerns  in  England,  for  example, 
do  find  it  profitable  to  install  machinery  for  the  purpose  even  though  it  is  only 
used  intermittently. 

The  tight  barrel  factory  referred  to  in  paragraph  195  with  a  single  set  of 
machines  can  turn  out  anything  from  1,000  to  2,500  barrels  per  week.  The  writer 
is  informed  that  in  England  it  is  found  to  pay  to  install  machinery  even  where  it 
is  only  used  so  intermittently  that  the  average  outturn  is  only  from  60  to  100 
barrels  per  week. 

For  slack  barrels  the  figures  are  naturally  higher,  as  the  value  of  the  barrels 
themselves  is  so  much  smaller.  The  demand  for  cement  barrels  is  very  great : 
a  profitable  minimum  for  them  is  about  1,000  barrels  per  week. 

Section  5.-  BEITISH  BARREL  FACTORY. 

201  (1).  The  writer  was  given  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  cement  barrel  factory 

at  NortLflfet,  Kent.     He  was  particularly 

British  Cement  Barrel  Factory.  gj^^j    ^^   ^j^jg    bccaUSe    of   the  tongueing   and 

grooving  of  the  staves.  j\Iost  of  the  machines  are  in  multiple  sets  and,  when  all  are  at 
work,  the  weekly  outturn  is  from  4.000  to  6,000  barrels.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
only  one  set  was  in  operation  and  the  output  was  only  1,000  barrels  per  week. 

The  material  used  is  any  kind  of  cheap  softwood.  The  staves  are  imported 
flat  sawn.  Some  are  thicker  than  others,  but  this  does  not  matter,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  make  them  all  alike  in  thickness  and  width.  The  operations  in  order 
of  seqvience  are  as  follows — 

(i)  Drying. — To  ensure  that  all  the  material  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  passed 
through  a  StuHnrmt  Progressive  Drier. 


no 

(tV)  Jointing. — This  ls  done  on  a  Universal  Jointing  Machine  (Ransoinc) 
[PliU''  <  A"  t•^\^  Tlw  oix-rator  j>acks  into  the  carriage  of  the  machine  its 
ma  Ki- from  20  to  30  according  to  thickn<'> 

and. ,  ■  tiii'ias  of  a  hand  wheel  and  screw.     Pu>linig 

the  carriage  forwai  ;  to  travel  over  a  revolving  tutt<>r.     The 

latt<»r  iscarrietl  in  .i ^.  .^  frame  which  enables  it  to  rise  and  fall  as 

a  curved  template  attiu-hed  to  the  carriage  pa-wes  under  it.  The 
template  corresi)onds  exactly  to  the  desired  shape  of  the  staves.  If 
it  is  desired  to  alter  the  bilge,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  exchange  the 
template  for  another  one.  Adjustments  are  provided  for  giving  any 
■  deMred  Iwvel  to  the  staves.  It  takes  about  15  seconds  to  joint  one 
side  of  the  bundle  of  staves.  To  do  the  other  side,  tin-  Imndle  of 
staves  is  Ufted  out  by  hand  and  turned  over. 

(til)  Tongueing  and  Groovitig. — The  WTiter  was  particularly  intircited  in 
visiting  this  factory  because  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  tongue- 
ing and  grooving  of  staves  in  America,  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
value  of  the  barrels  and  yet  does  not  require  more  than  one  extn* 
machine  of  a  comparatively  simple  type  (Raiusome).  The  cutters 
run  on  vertical  spindles.  One  of  them  is  placed  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Feed  rollers  carry  the  staves  forward.  To  give  a  smooth 
finish  to  the  outside  of  the  barrels,  even  though  the  staves  are  not  all 
alike  in  thickness,  the  machine  is  adjusted  to  make  the  tongue  and 
groove  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  edge  that  will  eventually  come 
outside. 

Oae  detail  of  practical  importance  may  be  noted.  Care  is  taken  to  see 
that  the  staves,  when  finally  assembled,  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  barrel  as  they  did  to  the  original  tree,  i.e.,  with  the  inner  side 
of  each  piece  of  wood  facing  inwards.  It  causes  no  delay  in  the 
working  of  the  machine  to  attend  to  this  detail ;  when  picking  up  » 
stave  the  operator  oan  tell  at  a  glance  which  side  to  turn  upper- 
most. 

(ir)  Chiming,  Crozing  and  Printing. — In  a  single  machine  the  groove  {Croze) 
for  the  heading  at  eiwh  end  is  hollowed  out,  the  staves  are  cut  to 
exact  length  and  the  bevel  (or  Chinw)  is  given  to  the  upper  ends. 

Any  desired  trade  mark  is  printed  on  all.  or  part,  of  the  whole  stock  of 
staves.  All  that  the  attendant  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  magazine  filled. 
The  machine  does  the  rest.  The  staves  are  carried  forward  one  by  one 
on  an  endless  chain  conveyer.  Before  reaching  the  cutters  the  ends 
of  the  .staves  are  automatically  pressed  against  a  fixed  fence  to  ensure 
that  the  croze  is  cut  at  the  required  distance  from  the  end.  Any 
e.tccss  in  lengh  is  cut  oft  by  means  of  a  small  circular  saw  at  the 
opposite  end. 

(f)  Healing. — The  staves  pass  on  chain  cOnveyers  direct  from  the  machine 
ji'st   descriljcd  into  and  through  a  long  brickwork  oven,  in  which 
they  are  heated  by  hot  air  from  a  furnace  burning  chips  and  other 
•  waste  wood. 
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{vi)  Tmssing.— The  operation  of  assembling  the  staves  and  putting  on  the 
permanent  thin  hoops  is  a  simpler  one  than  that  described  in  para- 
graph 196  for  tight  barrels.     Thick  trussing  hoops  are  not  used  at 
all.     The  machine  used  for  the  purpose  is  known  as  a   Trussing 
Bell.     There  are  several  patterns  on  the  market  in  England.     The 
one  p,een  by  the  writer  is  called  a  Magnetic  Trussing  Bell  (Plate  CXI) 
as  the  permanent  hoops  are  held  in  position  by  means  of  electro- 
magnets in  the  sides  of  the  bell.     In  other  makes  the  same  object  is 
attained  by  grooves  into  which  the  hoops  are  fitted.     The  bell  is 
supported  by  heavy  iron  pillars  above  a  base  plate.     The  bell  itself 
is  in  two  halves  hinged  together.     The  method  of   operation   is   as 
follows. 
The  bell  is  opened  and  two  thin  permanent  hoops  are  placed  in  position 
inside  it.     The  bell  is  then  closed  and  clamped.     The  operator  then 
takes  a  bundle  of  staves  and  piles  them  in  a  circle  round  a  ring  on  the 
base  plate  with  their  upper  ends  standing  up  inside  the  bell.     To  get 
a  good  fit  with  the  last  stave  he  may  have  to  pick  and  choose  a  bit 
from  the  stack  of  staves  close  by. 
Pressure  on  a  pedal  lever  brings  a  powerful  hydrauUc   ram  into    play, 
lifting  the  base  plate  and  forcing  the  ring  of  staves  up  into  the  bell. 
When  the  bell   is  opened   the  two   hoops  are  seen  to  be  firmly  in 
position  at  the  upper  end  of  the  half-made  barrel.     The  latter  is 
then  turned     upsidedown  and    replaced  on  the  base  plate.     Two 
hoops  file  put  on  the  other  end  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  head  is  inserted  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  197, 
that  is,  the  operator  picks  up  a  head  from  a  pile  close  by,  by  means 
of   a  pointed  tool  and  holds  it  inside  the  bell  at  the  right  height  to 
engage  in  the  croze  grooves  as  the  barrel  rises. 
(vii)  Hoov  Nailing.^V^hen  the  barrel  leaves  the  trussing  bell  it  is  to    all 
outward  appearance  a  finished  article,  but  two  more  operations 
have  to  be   performed  before  it  is  really  so.     The  end  hoops     are  all 
right  but  the  intermediate  ones  are  apt  to  shp  on  the  curved  surface 
of  the  barrel  and  so  are  nailed  in  position. 
(mii)  Wood  Hooping.— The  last  operation   is    to  nail  a  split   wood   hoop 
inside  and  another  one  outside  the  bottom  ends  of  the  staves  of  the 
barrel. 
(ix)  Heads.— The  manufacture  of  ends  (heads)  for  the  cement  barrel  starts 
with  the  same  kind  of  material  as  the  staves.     After  drying    the 
operations  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tongueing  and  grooving. 

2.  Clamping  together  and  nailing  a  batten  cross- wise  on  the  inside. 

3.  Eounding  and  beveUing. 

4.  Printing. 

(a;)  Hoov  making.— Vide    paragraph  19S.   Machines   similar   to    American 
'ones. 
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202.  To  an  outsuler  the  most  strikiug  thing  about  such  a  fat-torj-  is  the  smallness 

of  the  number  uf  hands  and  the   sitapHcity 
Summary.  ^^    ^^j^^  work.     Nearly  all  the  work  m  the 

factory  in  question  is  done  by  girls  and  bovs.  The  only  machine  which  calU  for  any 
muscular  exertion  or  skill  worth  speaking  alwutis  thetru-ssing  bell.  An  allow-^nce 
of  two  hands  jx?r  machine  would  l)e  ample  for  the  running  of  the  whole  factory. 
Absolute  novices  could  be  trusted  to  become  expert  in  all  that  is  required  of  them 
with  a  few  days'  practice. 

The  following  estimate  of  output  per  machme  for  Cement  Barrels  of  standard 
size  is  given  by  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  and  Company. 


Dimensions. 


0\"era!l  length  of  barrel 
External  diameter  at  ends 
External  diameter  at  middle 
Thickness  of  staves  and  heading 
Number  of  staves 
Number  of  hoops 
Capacity  of  barrel 

Output  based  on  averages  of  a  tcorking  week  of  60  hours. 

Maximum  output 


27i' 
ITJ- 
19i' 

i' 

21  to  S.-j 

4  or  6 
400  lbs  (gross). 


Stave  Jointer 

Stave  Tonguf^ing  and  Groo\-ing  Machine 

Stave  Chiming  and  Crozing  Machine 

Head  Tongueing  an-d  (jrooving  Machine 

Head  Rounding  Machine   . . 

Treadle  Head  Cramping  Machine 

Multiple  Hoop  Punching  and  Shearing  Machine 

H<x>p  Splaying  and  Bending  ^lachine 

Hoop  Hivetfing  Machine  (double  rivets) 

Hydraulic  Truissiiig  Hell,  Sharrock's  or  Magnetic 

Stave  Heating  stove 

203.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  big  London  breweries  was  very  instructive.     Beer 
„      ,  ,       ,       ,  barrels  last  for  twentv  years  or  more,  so 

that  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  the 
making  of  new  barrels  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  a  brewer's  business.  At  the 
brewery  in  question  the  barrel  making  machines  stand  idle  for  King  periods  every 
year,  (hie  great  rea.son  why  it  pays  to  have  them  is  that  so  little  skill  is  required 
to  turn  out  tirst  cla-ss  barrels  with  them.  The  breWor  is  practically  independent  of 
the  highly  skilled  cooper. 

At  the  brewery  visited  all  the  machinery  is  of  Ransome  make.  The  only 
machine  which  differs  markedly  from  those  illustrated  in  Plate  CV  is  the  one 
uaed  for  Jointing.     Th»  disc  or  wheel  type  is  not  used.     A  email  circular  saw  is 


per 

minute. 

50  to 

60  staves. 

40  sta\-es. 

50  to 

70  staves. 

70  pieces. 

4  to 

5  heads. 

6  to 

9  heads. 

25  hoops. 

11  hoops. 

6  hoops. 

20  to  28  casks  ;  er  hour. 

Acconling  to  its  length. 
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mounted  on  a  long  flat  table  along  which  a  carrier  for  the  staves  travels  by  hand. 
The  motion  of  the  carrier  is  not  however,  in  a  straigiit  line,  it  is  con ti  oiled  by  a 
template  set  to  give  any  desired  bilge. 

The  Washing  of    beer  barrels  is   an  interesting  operation  to  watch.     In  an 

atmosphere  reeking  with  beer,  and  clouded 

Barrel  washing.  -j-i      i  •     xi        i  i-  ^  ^ 

^  With  steam  m  the  above  mentioned  brewery 

a  number  of  barrels  can  be  seen  spinning  round  like  tops  all  day  long,  individual 
barrels  being  changed  of  course  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  When  one  is  stopped 
and  lifted  ofi,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  brass  nozzle  had  projected  into  the  bung-Lole. 
Steam  and  boiling  water  are  squirted  into  the  barrels  by  these  nozzles  and  the 
rotation  washes  the  water  round  very  effectively. 

After  an  interval  to  allow  a  barrel  to  drain  and  dry,  it  is  examined  by  an  irs- 
pector,  who  puts  in  an  electric  bu.lb  on  the  end  of  a  kng  rod.  Any  barrel  that  is 
not  stisfactory  goes  back  for  another  washing. 

201.         LIST  OF  MANUFACTURE  RS  OF  BARREL  BLVKING  MACHINERY. 

United  States  of  America. 
E.  &  B.  Holmes  Machinery  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Oram  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Peter  Gerlach  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clough  and  Witt  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rochester  Barrel  Machine  Works  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Trevor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lockport,  New  York, 
William  Glader  Machine  Works  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Baxter  D.  Whitney  and  Sons,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Noble  Machine  Works  Co.,  Fort  Wajme,  Ind. 
Chalmers  Patent  Barrel  Heater  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Canada. 
Nil. 
United  Kingdom. 
A  Ransome  and  Co.,  Newark-on-Trent. 
John  Pickles  and  Son,  Hebden  Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OTHER  MANUFACTniES. 

205.  As  the  eliingle  is  bo  well  known,  and  has  such  an  established  position  in 

liunmi,  a  description  of   WcHteni  methods 
Shingle*.  ^^£  nuinufucture  luayndt  be  without  interest 

and  value.  Tlie  writer  has  seen  one  nvm  niat-hines  capable  of  cutting  -KJ.OOO  shingles 
a  10-hour  dav  (exclusive  of  course  of  the  men  and  applianct's  recpiin-d  for  getting 
the  billets  of  W(Mxl  roatly  for  the  nuvchines  and  for  sorting  and  bundling  after- 
wards). The  coutra.st  between  such  a  machine  and  the  dozen  or  more  pu.sh-benche9 
which  would  be  required  for  such  an  outturn  in  a  Kangoon  mill  is  very  striking, 
and  gives  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  would  pay  to  make  a  change. 

Shingle  manufacture  is  a  big  industry  in  North  America,  as  it  is  probably  not 
far  wrong  to  say  tliat  shingles  are  the  commonest  formof  roofing  everywhere,  except 
on  skyscrapers  and  buildings  where  special  precautions  against  fire  are  taken. 

At  Bogalusa,  La,  the  writer  was  able  to  see  the  operation  of  a  large  plant  cut- 
ting shingles  out  of  Cypress.  Logs  with  a  rotten  heart  and  not  good  enough  ft)r 
planking  are  cut  down  the  mi(hlle  by  a  long  saw.  The  pieces  are  carried  forward 
some  distance  by  live  rolls,  and  then  side-tracked  on  chain  conveyers  to  the  part 
of  the  mill  set  ivside  for  shingles.  After  being  cut  into  standard  shingle  lengths 
by  a  number  of  saws  in  a  row,  the  billets  are  placed  on  a  Bolter  of  the  same 
design  as  the  one  used  for  staves  [riate  CllI  {'2)].  The  next  ojieration  is  to 
remove  the  bark  and  rotten  wood.  This  is  done  on  a  bench  provided  with  a  large 
circular  saw  ;  the  bolts  are  placed  on  end  on  the  table  and  are  turned  round  by 
hand. 

200.  The  bolts  are  now  ready  for  the  Shingle  Machine  in  which  they  are 
first  of  all  sawn  into  tapered  pieces  of  the  proper  thickness  and  then  trimmed  to 
shape. 

There  are  three  well  known  types  of  machines,  viz.,  (I)  Vertical  and  Automatic, 
(2)  Vertical  and  hand  feed,  (3)  Horizontal  and  hand  feed.  Plate  CXII  (1) 
illustrates  one  make  of  the  vertical  and  automatic  feed  type.  The  carriage  for 
the  slicing  saw  is  provided  with  clamps  for  holding  the  bolts,  ami  there 
is  nicf  hanism  for  automatically  advancing  the  bolt  after  each  cut.  The 
machine  can  be  set  to  cut  the  shingles  with  the  tliick  and  thin  ends  uj)wards  alter- 
nately or  all  thick  ends  upwards  or  downwards.  By  means  of  a  foot  j)edal.  the 
operator  can  var)'  the  feed  either  way  witho\it  .stopping  the  machine.  In  this  way 
he  can  nuike  the  most  out  of  each  bolt  and  yet  ha  v."  both  hands  free  to  pick  up  the 
shingles  and  trim  their  edges  one  at  a  time  with  the  jointing  cutter. 

The  favourite  machine  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  of  slightly  different  pattern. 
Instead  of  jointing  being  done  by  cutters  mounted  radially  on  a  revolving  wheel 
or  di.sc  it  is  done  by  a  circular  saw. 

Another  tyi)e  of  vertical  machine  is  the  pondidum  Heading  or  Shingle  Saw 
illustrated  and  ile.scribed  in  Tlat*  CVL     The  feed  is  by  hand. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  horizontal  machines  arc  the  general  rule 
[Plate  CXII  (2,].     Operators  of  the  vertical  machines  claim  that  they  arc  the  better 


Plate  CXI  I. 


(1).     Automatic  Shingle  Saw  Vertical. 
(By  permissioa  of  Messrs.  The  Lane  Manufacturing  Co.) 


(2).     Horizontal  Siiingle  Saw— Hand  F''e(l. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.) 


(para  206>. 
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ones  as  the  feed  is  positive.  In  tlie  horizontal  type,  gravity  alone  is  depended  oil 
to  cause  the  bolt  to  drop  after  each  cut,  with  the  result  that  the  shingles  are  spoilt 
if  anything  causes  the  bolt  to  stick  or  to  drop  unevenly. 

The  capacity  of  one  of  these  up-to-date  machines  is  said  to  be  from  35,000  to 
45,000  shingles  per  10-hour  day. 

Formerly  shingles  were  made  by  splitting  and  adzing.  The  first  stage  in 
development  was  to  saw  them  from  split  bolts.  The  Bolter  saw  came  in  as  the  next 
stage ;  with  the  object  of  saving  the  first  two  or  three  shingles,  which  were  always 
wasted  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  sphtting  of  the  bolts  themselves. 

207.  The  demand  for  Laths  is  so  large  in  America  that  many  mills  have  special 
Lath  Mills.  machines   for   cutting   them   out    of  slabs. 

The  standard    size  is  4'X2"X^''.     Where 
large  quantities  are  turned  out  there  are  three  macliines  : — • 

(1)  Bolter  (with  a  number  of  saws,  2"  apart)  for  cutting  slabs,  etc.,  into 

pieces,  2"  thick. 

(2)  Lath  Machine  (mth  any  number  of  saws,  ^''  apart).     For  stock  after 

it  leaves  the  Bolter. 

(3)  Bundler  and  Trimmer. — ^For  tying  into  bundles  and  trimming  the  ends. 

All  the  work  could  be  done  on  plain  push  benches,  but  the  machines 
of  the  above  type  that  are  in  use  in  the  West  are  good  illustrations 
of  the  possibility  of  designing  apparatus  for  repetition  work,  capable 
of  gi^'ing  a  maximum  of  output  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 

208.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  very  httle  making  of  doors 

and  windo\vs  by  hand  in  Canada  or  the 
oor  ma  ing.  States.     Factories  for  the  purpose  exist  all 

over  the  country.  All  the  moulding,  surfacing  and  mortising  is  done  by  machinery. 
Plywood  panels  are  now  very  popular  (the  outer  layers  being  of  ornamental  wood 
and  the  inner  of  cheap  stock).  Venetian  shutters  and  gauze  doors  are  very  com- 
nron. 

209.  Impressions  derived  from  visits  to  box  factories  vary  considerably.   In 

B     Fa  to  i  B  some  cases  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cutting  of 

long  planks  into  short  pieces,  in  others  the 
bulk  of  the  raw  material  is  lumber-mill  waste  in  the  form  of  slabs,  etc.  In  working 
up  small  pieces  that  require  to  be  stuck  together  to  make  a  piece  large  enough  for  a 
shook,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  them  as  thick  as  possible.  After  they  have  been 
tongued  and  grooved  and  glued  together  they  are  put  through  a  re-saw  which 
cuts  them  down  the  middle  into  two  complete  shooks. 

Machines  are  used  for  dove-tailing,  naihng,  screwing  and  for  fixing  cleats. 

210.  The  writer  beUeves  that  a  very  useful  and  profitable  industrv  could  be 
™    ,  „     ,,  started  in  India  in  the  manufacture  of  tool 

Tool  Handles.  in  -n  i  i  •  i         x 

handles,  hixamples  can  be  mentioned.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  introduce  the  Peavy  (Volume  I.  para- 
graph 71).  If  it  becomes  popular  thousands  will  have  to  be  imported,  but  this 
need  not  apply  to  the  handles.  If  no  private  firm  will  undertake  to  meet  the  demand 
then  Government  is  recommended  to  set  up  a  factory  for  the  purpose. 
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'The  Canadian  Forestn*  Corps  had  a  small  f acton'  in  Windsor  Great  Park  for 
the  nmking  of  tool  handles'  of  various  kinds,  from  which  operations  all  over  the 
country  were  supplied. 

211 .  At  Portland,  Oregon,  the  making  of  Excelsior  Wool  Wool  was  seen.    Short 

Biock.s  (Ixjlts)  of  various  lianl  and  soft  woods 
'■  are    reduced    to    shavings   of    any    desired 

width  and  length.  The  .special  machine  hiis  a  number  of  knives  so  arranged  that 
several  bolts  can  be  dealt  with  sitnultaneously.  The  shaxnngs  are  baled  in  a  press 
for  exjKjrt,  for  packing  glass,  china,  toys,  etc.  The  wool  is  preferred  to  hay  or 
straw,  because  of  its  elastic  and  odourless  character  and  freedom  from  diLst  and  dirt. 
The  wood  is  seasoned  before  manufacture.  Air-drying  under  cover  is  preferred 
to  Kiln-drying. 

212.  -Vn  industry  which  has  developed  very  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  in 

•r    ,  o;  British    Columbia    is  the    manufacture  of 

Wood  Pipe.  ,      .  ,       .  ,       .  , 

wood  pipes  as  a  substitute  for  iron  or  steel. 
The  patents  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  G.  The  following 
details  were  obtained  at  a  visit  to  the  factory. 

The  ordinary  pipes  are  made  in  all  sizes  fnim  1'  to  24' diameter  and  of  any 
desired  length  up  to  24  feet.  They  can  stand  heavy  pressure  without  leakage. 
The  Company  claims  for  its  pipes  "  a  classification  equal  to  cast-iron  for  strength, 
tightness  and  durability  and  cost  of  upkeep,  at  a  far  less  first  cost."  The  wood 
used  is  Douglas  Fir.  Much  larger  pipes  can  also  be  made.  Plate  CXIII  is  an 
illustration  of  wood  pipe,  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  miles  long,  conveN-ing  water  to 
the  power  plant  of  a  mine  in  British  Columbia,  with  a  bead  of  300  feet.     The 

Eipes  are  spirally  bound  with  galvanized  wire.  Joints  are  either  tongued  or 
utt,  in  the  latter  case  a  coupUng  ring  is  used.  The  pipes  are  dipped  into  an 
open  creosote  tank.  After  being  removed  from  the  tank  they  are  rolled  in  sawdust. 
E.xperience  has  shown  that  the  internal  creosoting  of  the  pipes  has  not  the  sUghtest 
injurious  effect  on  drinking  water  carried  in  them.  Slight  bends  can  be  nmde 
of  Wood,  for  sharp  angles  iron  bends  are  used. 

The  Company  is  prepared  to  supply  complete  outfits  of  machinery  for 
manufacture  of  the  pipes — Stave  cutter  and  groover,  wire  winder,  tongued 
joints,  etc. 

213.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  mills  in  which  any  considerable  amount  of 

sawdust  is  produced  is  the  pneumatic  blower 
'*™*''^  system.      The  rftt<3  for   msnrance   against 

fire  largely  depends  on  the  efTuiency  of  this  aj)paratU3.  Several  nails  visited 
were  remarkable  for  their  general  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  dust. 

The  remark  nmde  about  lumber  mills,  that  patents  do  not  as  a  rule  lie  in 
machines  as  a  whole,  also  applies  very  generally  to  wood  manufacture,  although 
ratalogwes  are  apt  to  ^ive  a  different  impression.  The  numWr  of  different  niachuios 
for  any  one  purpose  is  very  great,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  to  choose  between 
iiany  of  them.  Before  deciding  to  accept  tenders  which  are  markedly  higher  than 
«.thers,  it  would  Ik;  as  well  to  make  certain  in  each  case  that  the  higher  price  is  really 
for  anything  but  a  name  with  a  good  reputation. 


Wood  Pipe  of  Douglas  Fir,  6  ft.  in  diatneter,  4  miles  long,  head  SUO  ft.  delivering  vui.: 
to  a  power  plant  in  British  Columbia. 
(Presented  by  B.  C.  Forest  Service). 

(para  212). 
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214.  LIST  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINERY. 

Re-Saws,  Planers,  Matchers,  Boxes,  Shingles,  Lath,  Excdsior,  Lathes,  etc. 
Some  of  the  above  machines  are  made  by  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  paw- 
tnill  machinery  given  in  Chapter  VII,  paragraph  167,  and  Shingle  machines  by 
Cooperage  manufactui-ers  listed  in  Chapter  IX,  paragi-aph   20i.     In  addition  are 
the  follow  ing  :■ — 

Canada. 
Preston  Wood-Working  Machinery  Company,  Preston,  Ont. 
Canada  Machinery  Corporation,  Gait,  Ont. 
Letsom  and  Burpee,  Vancouv^er,  B.  C.  (shingles). 
United  States  of  America. 
Mereen-Johiison  Machine  Company,  Minnei^polis,  Minn. 
Morgan  Machine  Company,  Rochester  N.  Y. 
Saranac  Machine  Company,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mas=^. 
Baxter  D.  Whitney  and  Sons,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Mattison  Machine  Works  Company,  Bcloit,  Wise,  (sanders). 
Mitts  and  Merrill,  Saginaw,  Mich,  (hogs.) 
Lewis  T.  Kline,  Alpena,  Mich,     (excelsior.) 
Perkins  and  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
J.  A.  Fay  and  Egan  Company,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 
Defiance  Machine  Works  Company,  Defiance,  Ohio. 
Wm.  B.  Mexshom  and  Company,  Saginaw,  MicL 

United  Kingdom. 
W.  A.  Fell  and  Company,  Windermere. 
Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Manchester, 
Thomas  White  and  Sons,  Paisley. 
J    Sagar  and  Company,  Halifax,  Eng. 
Also  several  other  firms  vide  advertisements  la  the  Timber  Tra^^es  Journal. 

manufacturers  may  have  been  omitted  by  an  oversight. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TURrEMINE  AND  ROSIN. 

215.  The  trail  of  the  turpentiuc  opcratdr  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the 

Southeru  Stutes.     From  a  railway  carriage 
Tutpentmo.  wijulow  a  Very  pood  idea  of  the   extent 

of  the  operp.tions  can  be  obtained.  One  deplorable  feature  is  certainly  the  way 
in  whiih  snail  trees  are  ti.pped  without  any  regard  for  the  future.  Regeneration 
i.s  generally  conspicuous  by  its  al  sej.ce— owing  to  fire  and  gracing — so  that  there 
are  practically  no  stems  too  snuill  to  hold  a  cup  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  a 
single  tree  that  has  not  been  tapped. 

A  good  dcBcription  of  American  turpentine  tapping  operations  ("  orcharding  ") 
is  given  in  Bryant's  "  Logging." 

The  wTitor  pj'.id  a  visit  to  Jaspur,  Texas,  in  order  to  see  something  of  the  oper- 
ations of  Tlie  Western  Xaval  Stores  Company.  This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  f^tates,  and  was  specially  recommended  because  the  operations  are  well  nuuiaged 
and  are  conducted  on  up-to-date  lines. 

216.  Tappuig  is  d«ne  systemotlcalTy  in  ctmjunction  with  lumber  operatioi\s 

conducted   bv  a  separate  firm.     All  trees 
Orcharding  »t  Ja.i^.  T.«-.  ^  ^^^.^^  j^,  -^  diiuncter  are  tapped  for  three 

years  before  fellL'\g.  There  is  one  channel  per  tfec  between  12'  and  18'  in  diamett* 
and  generally  two  chaimels  on  larger  trees.  Very  few  trees  are  nore  than  two  feet 
in  dLimeter  or  carry  more  than  two  channels. 

The  channels  are  from  12'  to  14'  wide  and  are  extended  upwards  once  a  week 
bv  slanting  cuts  about  1^'  wide,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  working  season  of  eight 
months  (March  to  October  inclusire)  the  length  of  a  cut  becomes  about  2  feet. 

The  V  shaped  lip  (or  Ajrron)  is  composod  of  two  strips  of  zinc  each  7^'  long. 
The  cup  measures  10"  y  3'  x  SV.  It  is  made  of  zinc  with  a  lip.  It  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  inserting  the  lip  between  the  Apron  and  a  nail  below.  The  cups  are  not 
covered  except  temporarily  whilst  the  cuts  are  being  freshened.  A  flat  piece  of 
zinc  with  a  handle  and  hook  is  then  temporarily  placed  in  position  to  keep  out 
chips,  etc. 

The  operator  (or  "  Dipper  ")  visits  each  tree  once  a  week  or  t<>n  days,  to  renew 
the  cut  and  sconp  the  resin  into  a  bucket.  He  empties  the  latter  into  barrels  at  a 
central  place  in  his  area.     The  barrels  are  taken  to  the  factory  by  mvde  cart. 

The  xmit  of  management  is  called  a  "  Crop  "  and  consists  of  10,000  cujis  more 
or  less.  The  yield  per  crop  varies  from  three-quarters  of  a  barrel  per  week  in 
March  to  a  full  barrel  in  the  best  month,  July.  The  capacity  of  a  barrel  of  standard 
size  is  54  gallons. 

Under  normal  conditions,  at  the  commencement  of  operations  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  years,  the  position  of  the  cup  i.s  .shifted  to  within  3'  oi  the  t^ip  of  the  cut  of 
the  preceding  year,  t  k/**  Plate  ('XV  (2).  Owiiig  to  acute  shortage  of  labour  in 
1918  this  could  not  be  done  in  all  cases,  as  the  other  photograph  shows. 
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217.  In  the  factory  at  Jaspar  there  are  4  stills,  each  of  which  takes  a  charge  of 
_.    ,    .     ^,  ,         „  10   barrels  of   crude   resin  4  times  a  dav 

DiatiUation  Plant  at  Jaspar,  Texas.  rv,o !.,•»,„  „   4-«+    1      f  lan  \  i  ,  "   ^   "^/' 

making  a  total  of  160  barrels  a  day.  The 
still  is  a  plain  cylinder  with  ronnded  bottom,  standing  on  end  over  a  furnace  heated 
with  wood  fuel.  The  usual  goose  neck  pipe  at  the  top  leads  oS  to  the  condenser 
and  is  pivoted  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  aside  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
charge  of  resin.  A  platform  runs  right  across  the  shed  all-round  the  stills,  and  level 
with  the  top  of  them.  All  that  has  to  be  done  to  put  in  a  charge  is  to  unclamp 
the  neck  of  a  still,  swing  it  sideways,  and  tip  barrels  into  the  opening. 

The  condenser  pipe  of  each  still  projects  over  an  open  barrel  which  has  two  pipes 
leading  ofi  from  it-  one  near  the  bottom  for  Water,  and  the  other  three-quarters 
of  the  way  up  for  turpentine.  There  is  also  a  plug  operated  by  hand  to  serve  as 
an  additional  discharge  pipe  for  water  if  required. 

The  turpentine  pipe  passes  through  a  semi-rotary  pump  to  the  storage  tanks 
which  are  situated  about  200  yards  away,  close  to  the  railway  sidin^.  From  time 
to  time  the  man  in  charge  opens  the  cock  and  pumps  turpentine  into  the  tanks. 
It  remains  there  until  shipped.  Shipment  is  done  in  tank  cars  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

On  looking  into  the  barrel  into  which  the  condensed  Water  and  turpentine  flow, 
the  Hne  of  division  between  the  two  can  be  clearly  seen  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
layer  of  flocculent  scum  know'n  as  "  mother  spirit."  Care  is  taken  not  to  let  any 
of  this  scum  get  into  the  storage  tanks.     It  is  run  to  Waste  with  the  Water. 

The  temperature  in  the  still  is  recorded  automatically  by  a  Recording  Tlier' 
mometer.  The  temperature  is  gradually  raised  to  300'',  and  is  held  there  for  2i 
to  3  hours.  By  that  time  all  the  turpentine  will  have  been  driven  off.  If  the 
temperature  gets  too  high,  cold  Water  is  introduced  into  the  still,  and  the  fire  may 
also  have  to  be  damped. 

218.  The  circumstance  that  the  factory  is  situated  on  a  ger.tle  slope  permits 
of  the  rosin  being  run  off  by  gravity  into  one  of  four  straining  troughs  and  thence 
into  barrels,  with  the  different  parts  of  the  factory  on  ground  level.  The  trough 
and  barrel  filling  parts  of  the  factory  have  cement  floors.    ' 

In  preparation  for  tapping  a  still  a  moveable  strainer  is  placed  over  the  corres- 
ponding trough.  The  strainer  consists  of  a  Wooden  frame  with  a  double  ^auze 
bottom.  The  upper  layer  of  gauze  is  No.  4  mesh  and  the  loWer  one  No.  40*?  la 
between  them  is  a  thick  pad  of  cotton  w'ool.     New  Wool  is  used  for  each  charge. 

From  the  straining  troughs  the  rosin  is  run  into  bar/els  of  TOO  lbs.  capacity, 
which  are  closed  down  after  the  rosin  has  solidified.  The  making  of  the  barrels  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  paragraph  199. 

After  iise  the  sticky  wadding  (or  "  Batting  Dross  ")  is  packed  into  barrels  and 
sold.  The  writer  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  what  subsequently 
became  of  this  w'aste  mnterial,  but  the  following  information  was  kindly  suppUed 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Speh,  Secretary -Manager  of  the  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  dated  8th  May  1918. 

"  Batting  DrcKSS  is  sold  to  dr  ^ss  recovery  plants  at  a  price  per  ton  depending 
upon  the  current  price  of  the  lower  grades  of  rosio.    At  present 
206n<fcA 
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1  Itclicvc  it  brings  in  about  $20  a  ton.  At  tl  esc  recovery  plant<<  tbo 
dross  is  broken  up  by  various  means,  then  put  into  a  retort  or  extrac- 
tor, and  there  the  rosin  is  recovered  by  means  of  a  volatile  solvent. 
This  solution  is  filtered,  the  solvent  evaporated  recovered,  and  the 
rosin  run  into  barrels.  Kosin  made  in  this  manner  should  be  sold  as 
reclaimed  rosin.  The  grade  of  rosin  recovered  should  be  about 
t»'o  grades  darker  tluin  the  rosin  in  the  batting  dross,  but  the  tendency, 
owing  to  lack  of  proper  manipulation,  is  to  produce  E.,  F.  and  G.  " 

21 9.  It  vras  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  beating  by  fire,  instead  of  by  steam. 
is  the  general  rule  in  America.  The  following  additional  extract  £rom  Mr.  Speh's 
letter  may  be  of  interest. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  gum  produced  in  the  Long  I.*af  Pine  is  different  from 
that  from  the  Cliir  Tine.  I  believe  the  former  will  stand  heating 
better  than  the  latter. 

"  The  process,  while  apparently  crude,  is  nowhere  nearly  as  simple  as  it 
looks.  It  requires  considerable  experience  on  the  part  of  the  stiller 
to  produce  the  best  results.  There  is  a  tendency  recently  to  install 
either  registering  or  recording  thermometers  at  the  still,  and  to  use 
this  method  of  stilling  to  somewhat  replace  stilling  by  sound.  The 
experienced  stiller  ran  tell  by  listening  at  the  outlet  of  the  worm  to 
what  height  in  the  kettle  the  gum  is  boiling.  lie  must  keep  it  in  the 
kettle  and  al-so  prevent  it  from  going  flat.  In  the  first  case,  it  foams 
over  with  a  subsequent  danger  of  fire,  and  in  the  latter,  with  one  or 
two  minutes  heating,  will  cause  a  lowering  of  several  grades  ". 

"  Rosin  is  classed  or  graded  according  to  colour  and  cleanliness.  A 
penaltv  of  one  grade  is  usually  imposed  for  improperly  strained  rosin. 
The  colour  ranges  frctm  black,  known  as  B,  up  to  X,  known  as 
Extra,  and  is  designated  as  follows  "  : — 

"  B,  P,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  M,  N,  \VG,  WW,  X  anythuig  below  E  is 
generally  attributable  to  diit." 

"  The  lower  grades  are  produced  either  from  old  gum  or  caused  by 
scorching.  1  ne  tendrncy  in  tlis  country  is  to])rodu(e  a  greater  per- 
oentnge  in  the  pale  grr.(h  s.  This  will  eveHtyallyjresult  in  a  loss(>i  ing  in 
price  between  the  ])nlest  and  the  lowest  grades.  Pr<MbuerR  will  tin  n 
try  to  ])roduce  paler  grades  than  they  are  now  making  in  order  to 
procure  a  premium." 

"  Inthi.ssection.thevastmajority  of  rosin  produced  Ls  Nand  above. 
At  this  period  of  the  year,  considerable  will  grade  X,  which  in  a 
grade  better  than  WW,  and  for  which  we  now  have  a  type.  Some 
would  also  grade  several  grades  higher  than  this,  were  there  types 
j)rovi(led  for  them." 

"  I  know  of  no  \ise  which  is  n^r.de  of  the  scum  that  forms  between  the 
turpentine  and  the  water  in  the  P(pi'.ratr)r.  lliereisBo  little  of  it 
that  it  would  hardly  pay  to  fool  with  it." 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

RESEARCH  WORK  IN  SEASONING  OF  TIMBER. 
Section  1.— INTRODUCTION. 

220.  The  history  of  ftttempts  to  season  timber  by  artificir.l  means  is  r,n  interest- 
ing one.     Until  quite  recently  such  a  strong 

Introauction.  -t  -iT  •j_i"'i-i        •       tti 

prejudice  existed  against  dry  kilns  m  Eng- 
land that  they  were  only  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  there  was  very  little  to 
encourage  anyone  to  study  and  develop  them.  In  the  North  American  continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been  anything  approaching  the  prejudice  which 
existed  at  home  and  inventors  have  received  every  inducement  to  perfect  their 
apparatus  and  improve  theii  methods. 

Two  advantages  in  the  use  of  dry  kilns  for  timber  appealed  very  powerfully 
to  Americans,  wz.,the  shortening  of  the  time  requhed  for  seasoning  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight. 

Open  air  seasoning  takes  ainything  from  six  to  twelve  months  or  more,  whereas 
in  a  dry  kiln  only  about  the  same  number  of  days  are  required  to  make  green  timber 
fit  for  industrial  use.  In  a  lumber  producing  country  this  is  a  matter  of  veiy  great 
importance,  for  it  means  that  the  size  of  storage  yards  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
stocks  in  them  can  be  materially  reduced. 

The  weight  of  unseasoned  wood  is  anything  up  to  two  or  three  times  the  diy 
weight,  according  to  species.  It  can  readily  be  understood  how  important  a  bearing 
this  fact  has  on  all  questions  of  transport  of  timber,  especially  in  such  a  big  country 
as  North  America,  where  thousanc's  of  tons  of  timber  are  annually  railed  distances  as 
■great  as  the  width  of  Europe.  To  deliver  a  piece  of  Douglas  Fir  in  New  York 
means  a  railway  journey  longer  than  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  or  a  sea  voyage  twice  as  long. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  there  has  been  uninterrupted  developm.ent  in  artificial 
seasoning  of  timber  in  America  and,  until  c^uite  recently,  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  state 
that  the  subject  had  been  more  closely  studied,  and  more  widely  practised,  in  North 
America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  England  the  story  is  a  very  different  one.  Prior  to  the  War  dry  kilns  were  at 
a  discount.  The  timber  trade  in  general  had  little  or  no  use  for  them.  Architects 
and  contractors  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  them.  For  many  years  timber 
seasoned  artificially  was  expressly  barred  from  many  Government  contracts. 

As  an  indication  that  this  attitude  was  due  to  little  more  than  blind  prejudice 
it  may  be  noted  that,  although  the  kiln  drying  in  England  of  timber  for  such 
contracts  was  vetoed,  no  questions  were  asl:ed  as  to  what  had  happened  to  the  wood 
before  shipment  to  England  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  it  had  been  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  inside  a  dry  kiln. 

As  so  much  of  the  timber  used  in  England  is  imported  fi'om  abroad,  the  home 
timber  merchant  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  as  much  use  for  dry 
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Icilns  r.B  niight  otherwise  be  the  case.  l^Iost  of  the  timber  in  a  Lome  timber  yp-rd  is 
f;  i.lydry  by  t  lie  time  it  pets  there.  Artificial  seasoning  of  imported  timber  is  chiefly 
loulimd  to  re-drying  for  particular  nianufacturijig  industries. 

All  this  has  been  changed  by  the  War,  r.nd  the  changes  are  certauily  not  likely 
to  ccj.se  to  have  effect  with  a  return  to  pence  conditions.  By  force  of  circumstances 
prejudice  has  had  to  give  way  to  knowledge  and  artificiiil  Beasoniug  now  occupies 
a  very  high  place  in  popular  cstin^ation  in  England. 

Means  hi.d  to  be  found  for  making  large  quantities  of  home  grown  timber 
Evaihible  for  use  for  war  purposes  in  the  least  possible  time.  The  insistent 
demands  for  aeroplane  stock  could  not  have  been  met  if  there  had  been  nuuiths 
and  months  of  waiting  fur  the  timber  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  accumulate  stoeks  at  home  as  rapidly  as  possible,  large  shipments  were  made 
from  America  without  waiting  for  drying  beforehand. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  a  great  demand  in  England  for  dry  kilns  has  arisen 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Large  numbers  of  kilns  have  been  erected  in 
different  paits  of  the  country.  The  resuhs  have  been  all  that  the  n  ost  sanguine 
believers  in  them  ever  hoped  for.  Everybody  now  knows  that  timber  can  be 
kiln  dried  without  impairing  its  value  in  the  slightest,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  there  will  be  no  reversion  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

221.  The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  on  the  subject  of  seasoning  and 

iireserving  timber  that    have  come  to  the 
PubUcMions.  notice  of  the  Writer  :- 

(1)  Preservation  of  Slruelural  Tnnbcr  (191 G),  by  Howard  F.  Weiss,  Director, 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  ^ladison,  Wise,  U.  S.  A. 

(2)  The  Seasoni7ig  of  Wood  (1917),  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 

No.  552. 

(3)  Seasoning  of  Wood  by  J.  B.  Wagner. 

(4)  The  Kiln  Dri/infj  of  Lnmher    (1917)   by  H.  D.  Tiomann.  Dry   Kiln 

Speciahst,  Forest  Products  Laltoratory,  Madison,  Wise,  U.  S.  A. 

(5)  Drying  by  means  of  Air  and  Steam  (1912)  by  E.  Ilausbrand  (English 

translation  from  German). 

(6)  Eva-porntiiig,  Condensing  and  Cooling  Apparatus  (1916)  by  E.  Hausbraud 

(English  translation  from  German). 

(7)  Timber  (1902)  by  Paul  Charpentior(Engli.'»h  translation  from  French). 

In  a  few'  months'  time  a  viiliiiible  additi(»n  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  of 
kiln  drying  may  be  expected  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  S.  FitzGerald,  the  Ofliccrin- 
chargc  of  the  dry  kihi  operations  of  the  Air  Board  for  the  past  two  years. 

Section  2.-SE.VS0NING  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

222.  The  writer  only  came  across  one  or  two  instances  of  logs  being  stored  for 
SMioning  of  Log..  "^X  length  of  time  in  mill  yards  in  America. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  general  nde  in 
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the  West,  even  in  tlie  case  of  hardwoods,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  general  rule 
in  England  to  keep  logs  for  long  periods  before  conversion.  Beyond  piling  off  the 
ground  on  skidways,  no  special  precautions  appear  to  be  taken,  such  as  painting  the 
ends  or  storage  under  cover.     These  remarks  apply  to  round  logs. 

223.  For  the  seasoning  of  sawn  timber  in  the  open  air,  flat  piling  is  the  general 

rule  in  America  although  a  certain  amount 

Air  Drying  of  Lumber.  ^f  ^^- j-^^  ^.^  ^^^  -^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 

A  very  complete  set  of  rides  is  given  on  page  20  of  United  States  Department  of 
Agricu-lture  Bulletin  No.  552.     The  chief  points  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Raising  of  the  timber  off  the  ground  on  supports. 

(2)  Good  drainage  and  keeping  the  ground  fr  e  from  refuse,  rotten  Wood  and 

vegetation. 

(3)  Sloping  of  supports  (one  inch  to  the  foot)  to  help  moisture  to  drain  off  the 

timber. 

(4)  Spacing  (three-quarters  of  an  inch)  betwe3n  adjacent  planks  for   circu- 

lation. 

(5)  Batt?ns  or  "  Stickers  "  (3"  X  1"  to  3"  X  1|")  between  each  layer  of  planks 

for  circulation. 

(6)  Roof  protection  by  boards  laid  on  top  of  the  pile. 

(7)  Inclined,  instead  of  vertical  building  of  the  pile,  so  that  drip  may  fall 

clear  instead  of  trickling  down  the  sides. 

(8)  Spacing  between  piles  (4  to  5  feet)  for  circulation. 

The  chief  point  aimed  at  is  free  circulation  of  air.  If  care  is  taken  to  see 
the  foundation  supports  are  not  too  far  apart  (not  more  than  4  feet  except  for 
heavy  timber)  and  also  to  place  the  stickers  (in  consecutive  layers)  one  above  the 
other,  tL'ouble  with  warping  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  importance  attached  to  good  piling  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
in  America,  although  it  is  all  done  by  manual  labour  and  yard  space  is  often 
considera^jle,  there  is  never  any  disposition  to  reduce  Working  expenses  by  neglecting 
to  put  into  practice  all  the  rules  given  in  the  foregoing  summary. 

A  British  hardwood  timber  yard  does  not  present  the  same  methodical  appear- 
ance as  a  Western  one  owing  to  differences  in  trade  customs.  Rectangular  and 
evenly  dressed  piles  are  uncommon.  Edging  pnd  trimming  of  boards  and  planks 
are  not  done  at  the  time  of  breaking  do^'n.  The  untrimmed  boards  and  planks 
yielded  by  any  given  log  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other  in  the  same  relative  positions 
as  before  sawing,  with  "  stickers  "  between  each.  Painting  the  fnds  of  boards  is 
ccmm-^nand  also  the  nailing  on  of  wood  battens.  Valuable  hardwoods  are 
generally  stored  in  the  form  of  squares  under  cover. 

224.  When  freshly  cut  sap  timber  is  piled  in  the  open  air  to  season,  it  frequently 
SapFtain.  becomcs  discolonrcd  in  a    few  days.     This 

staining  is  not  due  to    Weathering  but    to 
the  growth  of  certain  fungi  living  on  the  materials  in  the  sap  cells.     It  is  commonly 
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hold  that  the  lumber  attacked  by  stain  is  decayed  and  reduced  in  strength,  but 
exporiinonts  conducted  at  the  Madison  Laborator}'  show  that  the  decay  is  only 
very  slight. 

To  be  of  anv  real  use  all  kno\m  methods  of  protecting  wood  from  sap  stain  have 
to  be  applied  before  the  staui  has  time  to  show  itself.  If  logs  become  .stained 
before  being  sa\ni  into  lumber,  nothing  can  t)c  done.  The  inference  is  therefore 
that  logs  likely  tobeaflLctcd  should  be  sawn  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  felling, 
especially  in  warm  weather. 

Two  methods  of  preventing  sap  stain  are  practised  in  the  States  : — 

(i)  kiln  drying;  and 

(i»)  dipping  in  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  before  air  drying. 

In  Chapter  VII,  pir.'gaph  142,  an  illustration  is  given  of  the  Trout  Dipping 
Tank,  and  its  place  in  the  miH  is  indicated  {Plate  LXXV). 

Section  3.— DRY  KILNS-RESE.\HCH  AND  THEORY. 

22').  The  opening  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison  marked  the 
Pry  Kiln  itcwvch  work  by  f.  s.  Fon-gt     commrncement  of  a  great  step  in  advance  in 
^r\t-<:.  (jry  kiln  jiractice  in    America.     A  consider- 

able number  of  Well  knowTi  makes  of  dry  kiln  were  in  existence  ail  over  the  countrv, 
but  there  had  been  no  sv.stematic  study  of  their  beliaviour  (m  scientitic  lines.  Too 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  personal  skill  of  operators,  which  could  onlv  he 
attained  by  long  experimce. 

The  I'nited  States  Forest  Sei^'icc  set  to  Work  on  totally  dilTcrent  lines.  Years 
of  painstaking  research  have  been  devoted  to  finding  out  how  wood  dries,  and  this 
study  has  led  to  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new  form  of  dry  kiln  l)y  Mr.  IT.  1).  Tie- 
mann,  Dry  Kiln  Specialist  at  Madison.  This  type  of  kilji  is  probably  by  far  the 
be.st  that  exists  in  America  ta-day.  The  indebtsjuess  of  the  lumber  worLl  to  th3 
United  States  Fore>t  S.Tvice  has  bein  very  gre:it  in  mmv  directions,  an  1  in  none 
more  than  in  this  (iu3stion  of  artirtoial  spawning  of  timber.  Tha  piteat*  tiken 
out  for  the  Tiemaim  kiln  have  been  dedicate!  to  thj  [xm  us?  of  the  public.  No 
firm  has  any  claim  to  patent  riijhts  in  this  tjpi'  of  kiln  as  a  whol: ;  no  mattsr  what 
cat:ili>gues  may  lead  one  to  suppose. 

220.  From   what  has   already  been  said  in  the  introductory   paragraph    it 

mav    be    gathered   that    British    .scientists 
T)rv  Kiln  R«ip»rcn  in  FlnsUml.  i"  .T  -ii-ii  *»  ri 

•^  luive  not   been  idle  m  the  matt-r  of  dry 

kiln  research.  Under  the  stress  of  War  a  large  numb:>r  of  new  kilns  would 
ctrt;iinly  have  been  put  up  in  any  case,  but  they  would  not  have  be?n  s)  uniform- 
ly successful  without  an  immense  amount  of  systematic  research. 

The  two  l>est  known  tvpes  of  kilns  in  England,  The  Krith  (|)rogre.ssive), 
ard  the  Sturtevant  (comj>artinent),  were  imported  from  America  many  years  ago. 
Til'  British  Sturtevant  firm  a])pears  to  have  advanced  further  than  the  parent 
firii.  in  the  States.  Their  type  of  kiln  has  proved  to  Iw  so  well  designed,  and  the 
nil'  hod  of  operation  and  control  is  so  good,  that  the  .special  study  in.stituted  by  the 
Air  IVjard  ha.-,  only  led  to  alterations  in  <letai!s.  The  recent  researih  work  itself 
lui.   been  chiefly  confuted  to  the  making  of  elaborate  tests  of  artjilicially  seasoned 
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wood  in  respect  of  strength  and  elasticity.     Drpng  by  air,  Erith  and  Sturtevant 
methods  have  been  compared  in  a  very    comprehensive  manner. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  research  in  America  and  in  England  should  have 
resulted  in  two  distinct  types  of  kilns.  In  a  way  the  Tiemami  kiln  is  the 
latest  in  order  of  evolution,  as  it  resulted  from  comparative  tests  of  the  American 
Sturtevant  and  other  types  at  the  Madison  Laboratory,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  specialists  in  England  are  quits  content  with  the  British  Sturt:vant  and 
look  upon  it  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Tiemann.  The  writer  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  express  an  opinion  himself  and  proposes  to  describe  both  types. 

227.  To  enable  anyone  not  previously  conversant  with  the  subject  to  realize 

something  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
ownoo     nes.  of  drying  wood  artificially,  it  is  proposed  to 

give  a  few  notes  on  theoretical  considerations.     Readers    desirous  of  skipping 
these  notes  can  pass  on  to  paragraph  229  deahng  with  actual  kilns. 

There  is  no  hterature  on  the  subject  of  modern  practice  in  kiln  drying  of 
timber  in  England.  The  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  that  his  own  shght  insight 
into  the  subject  has  been  chiefly  acquired  by  a  visit  to  Madison  and  by  study  of 
Mr.  Tiemann's  book  on  "  The  Kiln  Drying  of  Lumber,"  and  the  notes  v/hich 
follow  are  very  little  more  than  extracts  from  the  same  work. 

In  Chapter  IV  of  his  book,  Mr.  Tiemann  refers  to  water  as  existing  in  two 
forms  in  green  wood,  viz.: — 

(1)  Free  or  liquid  ivater  in  the  capillary  spaces  of  fibres  and  vessels. 

(2)  Hygroscopic  moisture  in  the  substance  of  the  cell  walls. 

The  importance  of  the  dificrentiation  between  the  two  forms  lies  in  ths  fact 
that  free  water  can  be  extracted  without  causing  the  wood  to  change  in  volume, 
whereas  the  shghtest  loss  of  hygroscopic  moisture  causes  the  wood  to  shrink. 
Extra  heat  is  also  required  and,  if  the  temperature  falls,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
hygroscopic  moisture  will  be  re-absorbed.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  definite  relation 
between  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  amount  of  moisture  which  the 
vrood  -will  retain.  There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture 
under  any  circumstances.     This  limit  is  called  the  Fibre  Saturation  Point. 

How  wood  dries  is  described  by  Mr.  Tiemann  as  follows  (page  110)  :  — 

' '  In  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  as 
wood  dries,  let  us  consider  a  piece  of  green  lumber  containing  75  per  cent,  of 
water,  25  per  cent,  being  hygroscopic  and  50  per  cent,  free  water,  and  follow  the 
process  as  nearly  as  we  can  step  by  step.  The  evaporation  must  take  place  from 
the  surface,  and  the  water  in  the  interior  must  pass  from  cell  to  cell  until  it 
reaches  the  surface.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  any  movement  of  the  water 
wdthin  the  stick,  there  must  be  a  gradient  of  moisture  condition  or  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  any  two  points.  Therefore,  the  surface  must  be  drier  than 
the  inside.  Just  how  the  moisture  passes  through  the  wood  is  not  known.  It  may 
all  pass  through  the  cell  walls  as  hygroscopic  moisture  or  the  free  water  may 
pass  tlirough  the  pits  in  the  walls  by  capillarity  as  it  passes  off  from  the  surface. 
What  probably  happens  is  this  ;  the   free    w^ater    evaporates    first    from    the 
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surface,  and  if  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  rate  at  which  the  in- 
ternal free  wat^r  can  pass  to  the  surface,  the  hygroscopic  moisture  also  begins 
to  evaporate  from  the  surface,  which  then  begins  to  shrink  and  surfiice  check. 
In  this  coiulition  tlie  columns  of  free  water  become  interrupted  and  a  retardation 
of  the  transfusion  of  free  water  from  the  inside  takes  place.  This  is  one  phase  of 
"  casehardcning."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  evaporation  is  not  too 
rapid,  a  continuous  flow  of  the  free  water  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  takes 
place  until  all  the  free  water  has  passed  off.  It  is  e\'ident  that  the  hygroscopic 
moisture  must  pass  outward  only  through  the  substance  of  the  cell  walls  them- 
selves and  not  as  the  free  water  through  the  capillary  spaces." 

"  Casehardenitig  "  (pr.ge  114)  : — "  As  a  green  piece  of  wootl  dries,  shrink- 
apc  as  a  rule  does  not  Viegiii  until  the  fil)re  si-turiuion  point  Ims  been  reached.  If 
the  conditions  of  drying  are  such  that  the  evftporation  from  the  surface  exceeds 
the  rate  at  which  the  water  in  the  centre  transfuses  outwardly,  the  free  wj,ter  on 
the  surface  will  all  disappear  before  the  iimer  water  can  take  its  place.  The  water 
films  or  coluums  thus  becon\e  broken  with  air  in  1  etween,  so  tLiit  the  remaining 
wt-ter  has  to  pass  out  gradually  by  seepage  along  the  cell  walls,  and  further  trans- 
fui  ion  of  the  free  water  from  the  inside  is  thus  retarded.  This  is  the  first  stage 
of  casehardoning. " 

"  Ab  drying  then  progresses  beyond  the  fibre  saturation  point,  the  outer  shell 
tends  to  shruik,  but  is  prevented  fromdomg  so  by  the  wet  interior.  Strong  ten- 
sion Btn^s  is  theitfore  set  up  in  the  outer  surface  with  compression  in  the 
inner  portion." 

"  This  condition  is  Bho\vn  by  Fig.  21-A.  (Plat«  CXVI ),  which  represents  a 
disc  sawn  across  a  plank  of  wood  at  tliis  stage. 

"  If  this  disc  be  immediately  slotted,  as  shown  at  Fig.  21 -B.,  by  running 
five  parallel  saw  cuts  nearly  through,  and  breaking  away  two  of  the  tongues  thus 
formed,  the  outer  prcmgs  will  at  once  bend  outwardly  as  showii  in  the  figure. 
This  indicates  temporary  casehardenijig,  due  primarily  toadrv  surface  and  wet 
interior.  If  this  disc  be  then  placed  in  a  dry  room  where  it  will  dry  out,  it  \nll 
liiu.lly  assume  the  form  sliown  in  Fig.  21 -C." 

******* 

"  The  outer  shell,  which  dries  first  below  its  fibre  saturalicn  point  and  thus 
tends  to  8h]i'<k,  Is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  wet  interior.  As  it  continues 
to  dry,  it  hardens  in  this  expanded  condition  (See  Fig.  21-A).  The  interior  now 
continues  to  drv  very  slowly  and  tends  to  shrmk  but  is  in  turn  prevented  from 
doing  80  by  the  hardened  outer  shell  which  has  "  set  "  in  its  expanded  condition. 
The  result  is  that  the  stresses  within  the  block  are  now  revcr.scd,  the  outer  shell 
Wing  in  compression  and  the  umer  portion  in  tension,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22-A 
(romparc  wth  Fig.  21-A).  If  the  teiuiile  strength  of  the  wood  across  the  grain 
is  Bufilcient  to  withstand  these  stresses,  the  wood  will  clry  in  thiscor.dition  con- 
taining pcrrranojit  iiiternr.l  strcs-ses.  but  if  it  is  weak  it  will  yield  to  the  tension 
Htrrsses  and  split  open  as  in  Fig.  22-B.,  usually  along  tl.e  medullary  rays.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  honeycombing  or  "  hollow  hornijig." 

A  correct  un.der. standing  of  the  phenomenon  of  caschnrdmivq  will  help  to 
explain  most  of  tic  tflft-ts  that  may  be  observed  m  the  dryijxg  of  timber,  such  as 
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waTping,  iniexnal  and  external  cracking  (or  checking  as  it  is  called),  «tc.  The 
efiect  of  the  re-absorption  of  moisture  can  well  be  studied  by  the  behaviour  of 
pronged  sticks  as  in  the  diagranas. 

The  removal  of  c^sehardening  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  all  proper  drying 
operations,  because  all  wood  is  subject  to  it  and  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  the  effect  is 
soon  very  pronounced.  IVli-.  liemann  has  proved  that  casehardening  can  be 
removed  by  placing  the  lum-,ber  in  steam,  or  in  hot  moist  air,  long  enough  to  moisten 
the  external  shelL  The  time  requited  is  from  ten  minutes  to  half-an-hour  accord- 
ing to  species. 

228.  A  dry    kiln  should  be  looked    upon  as  something    more   than  a  mere 
,. .    .  ,      ,  ,^.,    ^   .  piece  of  apparatus   for  evaporating  mois- 

Pnnciplea  of  Kiln  Drying.  f                 •    ^  ,  i     .    .■,           ,        ^-^        ^    P 

•'  ^  ture,  setmg  that  the  extraction  of  the  mois- 
ture should  be  done  with  the  least  possible  Lnjuiy  to,  or,  distortion  of,  the 
"wood. 

The  dry  kibi  engineer  has  three  factors  at  his  disposal  in  controlling  the  dry- 
ing of  wood,  viz.: — 

(1)  Humidity. — Wood   cannot  dry  if  the  air  in  contact  with  it  is  saturated 

with  moistui-e  and,  in  other  cases,  the  ra'pidity  of  drying  depends  ou 
the  relative  humidity   of  the  air. 

(2)  Circulation. — It  is  only  by  maintaining  circulation  that  the  relative 

humidity  can  be  maintained  at  the  proper  level  so  that  moisture 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  air  as  fast  as  it  is  evaporated  from  the 
wood  imder  treatment. 

(3)  Temperature  (page  139).     "  Heat  is  of  course  the  factor   which   pro- 

duces the  drying.  As  in  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  ard 
the  mechanism  are  both  essential,  yet  it  i^  the  heat  which  produces 
the  result.  It  acts  in  two  ways,  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water 
converts  it  into  vapour  and,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
is  the  capacity  of  the  air  or  more  properly  the  space  for  containing 
the  vapour.  Heat  also  appears  to  influence  the  rate  of  transfusion 
of  the  water  through  the  wood  substance.  The  ligher  ils  tempera- 
ture the  more  rapidly  it  passes  through.  The  temperature  more- 
over has  a  marked  influence  on  the  physical  character  of  the  wood, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  soft  and  plastic  whilst  moist  as 
its  temperature  is  raised.  Strength  is  greatly  reduced  with  increase 
in  temperature  whilst  moist.  Here  too  the  efiect  upon  different 
species  varies  greatly." 

(4)  The  Process  of  Drying  is  summarized  as  follows  (page  141) : — 

(1)  The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  a  stick  should  not  exceed  the  rate 

at  which  the  moisture  transfuses  from  the  interior  to  the  surface. ' ' 

(2)  "  Drying   should   proceed    uniformly   at   all  points  otherwise  extra 

stresses  are  set  up  in  the  wood  causing  warping. 
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(3)  "  Her.t  should  penetiate  to  the  intciior  of  the    lumber  before  dryuig 

begins. " 

(4)  "  The  hutniditv  should  Ije  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  wood  at  the 

start  and  l>e  reduced  in  the  proper  ratio  as  drying  progresses. 
With  wet  or  drying  wood  it  should  usually  l>e  held  uniform  at  a 
degree  which  will  prevent  the  surf:ue  f'om  drj'ing below  its  fibre 
saturation  point  until  all  the  free  water  has  evaporated  then 
gradually  reduced  to  remove  the  hygroscopic  moisture." 

(5)  "  The  temperature  should  be  unifonn  and  as  Ivigh  as  the  species  under 

treatment  will  stand  without  excessive  sluiukage,  collapse  or 
checking." 

(6)  "  The  rate  of  dri-ing  should  I>e  controlled  by  the  amount  of  humidity 

in  the  air  and  not  by  the  rate  of  circuhition,  which  should  be 
made  amj)le  in  all  of  them." 

(7)  "In  drv'ing  the  refractor}- hardwoods,  such    as  Oak,  best  results  are 

obtiiined   at    a  comparatively  low  temperature.     In  more  easily 
dried  hardwoods,  such  as  Maple,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult 
•  softwoods,  such  as  Cypress,  the  process  may  \>e  hastened  by  a  higher 

temperature,  but  not  aljove  the  boiling  {xjint.  In  many  of  the  soft- 
woods the  rate  of  drying  may  be  very  greatly  increased  by  heating 
ab<  ve  the  boihng  point,  with  a  large  circulation  of  vapour  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  this  case  the  dew-jx)int  should  be  maintained 
at  212"  to  prevent  surface  drying  or  casehardening.  " 

(8)  "  Unequal  shrinkage  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior  portions  of 

the  boards,  and  also  unequal  chenucal  changes  must  be  guarded 
against  by  temperatures  and  humidities  suited  to  the  species  in 
(juestion  to  prevent  subseiiuent  cupping  and  warping." 

(9)  "  The  degree  of  dryness  attained  should  conform  to  the  use  to  which 

the  wood  is  to  be  put.  " 

(10)  "  Proper  piling  of  the  lumlwr  and  weighting  to  prevent  warping  are 

of  great   inq»ortjince." 

Section  4.— T\TES  OF  KILNS.  AMERICAN. 

229.  All  dry  kilns  can  be  classified  into  two  groups,  viz.: — (i)  Progressive 

Kilns  and  {it)  Compartment  Kilns.     In   the 

•.Typ<.ofK.lM-Hi.toM<-.»L  former,   the    kiln   is   a   long  chamber   with 

doors  at  lx)th  ends.     The  green  timber  piled  on  tramway  cars  enters  at  one  end  and 

is  slowl V  moved  forward  day  by  day.     IJi  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  it  reaches  the  other 

end  thoroughly  dry. 

There  a^e  several  makers  of  Profpressive  Kilns  in  .Vmorica      The  best  known 
mikc  in  England  is  that  of  the  Erith  Erujineering  Works  Comparty. 

*  T'ah  ciiaptor  lioah  only  with  dry  kilnn  for  lumbor.     For  Ui«  ipocial    types  of  dtivm  uwd   fur   Tuturar* 
rBferenoo  ■  invitud  to  CUapl«r  VIIL 
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Excellert  results  linve  been  obtained  with  kilns  of  this  type,  bnt  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  any  description  of  them  in  these  notes  for  the  following  reason. 
This  chapter  is  primarily  intended  to  assist  in  starting  systematic  research  work 
in  India,  which  must  precede  any  attempt  to  go  in  for  dry  kilns  on  a  commercial 
scale,  which  is  all  progressive  kilns  are  suitable  for. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  drying  timber  which  is  appUcable  to  all  species 
or  even  to  any  thickness  of  a  single  species.  The  treatment  for  one  kind  or  size 
m  ght  be  fat;>l  to  another.  The  one  essential  for  successful  operation  of  any  kind 
of  kiln  is  that  the  timber  under  treatment  should  be  of  one  species  (or  of  closely 
alUed  species)  and  of  approximately  the  same  thickness  throughout  the  piles.  It 
follows  therefore  that  progressive  kilns  are  only  suitable  for  operations  on  a  big 
scale  with  a  hmited  range  of  species  and  sizes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  such 
kilns  small  enough  for  use  in  a  laboratory. 

The  Compartment  Kiln  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  Instead  of  one  long  room 
there  are  a  number  of  small  ones.  Each  compartment  is  worked  separately  from 
the  others.  After  putting  a  "  charge  "  of  timber  into  a  compartment  the  door  is 
closed  and  the  pile  remains  stationary  until  treatment  is  finished.  The  method 
lends  itself  to  successful  operation  on  any  scale  and  very  good  results  can  be 
obtained  with  small  compartments  suitable  for  use  in  experimental  work. 

According  to  Mr.  Tiemann  (page  31)  : — 

"  A  perusal  of  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  shows  that  over  a  hundred 
different  forms  of  dry  kilns  for  drying  lumber  have  been  patented,  as 
well  as  of  the  acx;essories  such  as  doors,   heating  apparatus,  trucks, 
loaders,  etc.     One  of  the  earliest  ones  was  taken  out  in  1862  and  is 
operated  primarily  upon  the  principle  of  a  hot  air  furnace.  In  addition 
to  the  hundred  or  more  satisfactory  forms  of  kilns  for  drying  lumber 
at  atmospheric  pressure  there  are    numerous  patents  for    apparatus 
in  which  pressure  and  vacuum  may  be   obtained  and  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  mechanically   revolved,  or  moved,  to  secure  thorough 
heating  of  the  entire    pile  of  wood  or  other  hygroscopic  material 
which  is  to  be  dried.     Evidently  many  of  these  have  failed  to  produce 
the  results  anticipated,  or  have  been  impractical   from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  since  there  are  to-day  only  about  twenty -five  kinds    in 
commercial  use.  " 
The  idea  of  using  artificial  heat  was  first  put  into  practice  in  France.     The 
first  big  move  in  America  was  made  by  B.  P.  Sturtevant,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
gressive kiln.     He  made  use  of  fans  to  regulate  the  circulation  of    the  air  and  of 
steam  pipes  to  heat  it. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  operators  deahng  with  relatively  small  quantities  of  timber 
of  uniform  thickness  or  species,  the  compartment  kiln  followed.  Sturtevant  stuck 
to  fan  circulation,  although  a  number  of  designs  were  brought  out  for  producing 
the  desired  circulation  without  the  use  of  forced  draught.  To  quote  a  phrase  used 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  a  lecture  given  by  him  in  May  1918,  they  made  use  of  "  thermal 
circulation.  " 

The  Sturtevant  kiln  as  originally  invented  in  America  remains  to-day  very 
much  the  same  in  that  country.     In"  England,  however,  it  has  been  considerably 
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improved  and,  as  already  remarked,  the  standard  type  of  compartment  kiln  designed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgi-rald  fur  the  Air  Board  only  diflers  in  details  from  the  dAsign.t  of  tha 
Bntish  Sturt^'vant  firm. 

All  the  types  of  kilus  so  far  touched  upon  have  one  feature  in  common.  In 
all  (if  them  the  moisture  drawn  from  the  timber  is  got  rid  of  by  being  allowed  to 
escajM?  (in  whole  or  p*rt)  iiitu  the  open  air  as  a  vapour.  Another  class  of  kiln  has 
been  invent<Hi  in  .tVinerica  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  inside  the  kiln.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  varving 
success  to  accomplish  this  end  with  fan  circulation  and  with  thermal  circulation. 
The  latest  tyi)e  of  all  in  -Vmerica  is  the  one  alreatly  ulludidtoas  invented  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  iittnann  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory-,  Madison.  In  this  tyf>e 
thermal  circulation  and  condensation  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  cold  water  spravs. 

230.  The  Tiemami  kiln  outfit  at  Madison  consists  of  three  single  pile  kilns  in  a 

,.  row  (Plate  CXVII),  with  a  narrow  passage 

between  the  centre  compartment  and  the  two 
outer  ones.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  timber  piling  part  of  each  kiln  are 
18'  X8'x  10,  and  the  holding  capacity  is  2,500  B.  F.  (210  cubic  feet  approx). 

The  walls  are  of  hollow  tiles  (bricks).  The  timber  is  piled  by  hand  on  an  open 
framework  above  the  heating  coils.     Rails  and  cars  are  dispensed  with. 

The  main  door  of  each  kiln  slides  sideways,  and  is  operated  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Hussey  Patent  Door  Carrier  (Plate  CXVIII).  There  are  two  or  three  iron 
pins  at  the  sides  of  the  doors.  When  a  door  is  in  position,  closing  a  kiln,  these  pins 
rest  in  V  shaped  brackets  on  the  wall.  The  weight  of  the  door  causes  it  to  make 
close  contact  with  the  wall.  To  open  a  door,  the  carrier  is  brought  into  operation. 
A  lever  is  pulled  down  which  lifts  the  door  ofl  the  brackets  and  leaves  it  free  to  be 
moved  sideways  on  an  overhead  runner. 

Inside  the  kiln  are  three  sets  of  pipes,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
t'ir.  : — 

(1)  A  number  of  Perforated  pipes,  some  of  them  fixed  to  the  roof  and  the 

others  fixed  below  the  pile  of  lumber,  for  the  admission  of  live  steam. 

(2)  A  row  of  Condeu-nin/]  pipes  along  one  sidewr.ll. 

(3)  Several  rows  of  Steam  Heating  pipes  imder  the  pile. 

Below  the  condensing  coils  along  one  side  of  the  kiln,  is  a  narrow  recess  about  12' 
wide  called  the  Spray  Chamber.  Xear  the  top  of  this  chamber  is  a  row  of  spraving 
nozzles  set  in  a  pipe  connectwl  to  a  pump  and  well.  The  particular  make  in  use  at 
Madison  is  the  Graduating  Vermorcl  Sozzle.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  spray  cham- 
ber is  a  gutter  which  drains  into  a  second  well. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  spray  chamber  has  a  narrow  opening  along  the  bottom, 
so  that  air  can  pass  from  the  chamber  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  heating 
pipes.  But  the  opening  is  not  a  plain  one,  as  it  is  backed  by  a  series  of  zig-zag 
liaffle  plates,  made  of  wood.  Wet  air  pa.ssing  from  the  spray  chaml»er  to  the 
boating  coils  impinges  against  these  plates  and  drops  all  mist  or  globules  of  water. 
This  arrangement  ensures  that  nothing  but  air  and  water  vapour  passes  on  to 
the  heating  coils,  i.e.,  the  air  is  fully  saturated  but  nothing  more. 
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Unssey  Patent  Dry  Kiln  Door  Carrier.  Upper  view  shows  carrier  in  position  ready  for  lifting  door; 

Lower  view  shows  door  lifted  and  ready  to  be  moved  sideways, 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Dry  Kiln  Door  Carrier  Co.) 

(rara  230). 
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m      Recording  Thermouuter-T  days'  record.         (3).     Recording  Thermometer-  24  hours'  double  ncord. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  The  Tayler  Instrument  Coys.) 
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From  the  roof  a  short  canvas  cirrtain  is  hung  the  lower  end  resting  against 
the  pile.  In  this  way  air  can  only  circulate  through  the  pile  and  not  over  the  top. 
At  the  end  opposite  to  the  big  door  and  entrance  for  the  timber  is  all  the  apparatus 
for  the  control  of  the  drying  operations.  Plate  CXIX  shows  the  control  end 
of  two  of  the  battery  of  three  kilns  at  Madison.  The  wells  and  pumps  are  below 
the  floor,  covered  by  a  trap  door. 

The  maze  of  pipes,  valves,  cocks  and  other  fittings  is  more  complicated  than 
would  be  the  case  in  a  commercial  installation  because  the  heating,  condensing 
and  steam  coils  are  all  arranged  in  triplicate.  For  each  of  them  there  are  three 
separate  sets  of  pipes  and  turn-cocks.  Either 'one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  sets  can  be 
used  simultaneously  thus  affording  a  wide  range  of  variation  for  the  timber  tests. 

All  three  kinds  of  coils  are  not  necessarily  in  use  simultaneously  and  all  the  time- 
The  steam  coils  are,  as  a  rule,  only  used  at  the  beginning  of  an  operation  to  re- 
move casohardening  and  to  supplement  the  water  spray  when  a  temperature 
above  165°  F.  is  desired  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  trouble  with  steam  in  the  pump. 

The  condensing  coils  are  as  a  rule  only  used  towards  the  end  of  a  test  when 
very  little  circulation  is  needed. 

231.  In  studying  the  method  of  operation  of  the  kihr  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant point  to  be  quite  clear  about  is  that  there  is  normally  an  appreciable  difference 

between  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  con- 
Operationofthekiln.  ^      tact  with  the  heating  coils  and  that  in  the 

water  spray.  Circulation  of  the  air  is  therefore  set  up  and  constantly  maintained 
without  the  use  of  fans  or  any  other  apparatus  for  producing  forced  draught. 

The  direction  of  circulation  is  indicated  by  arrows  in  the  diagram.  The  air 
leaves  the  spray  chamber  fully  saturated.  After  passing  through  the  baffle  plates 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  heating  coils  and  its  temperature  is  raised  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  saturated.  Its  relative  humidity  mi  entering  the  pile  entirely  depends 
on  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  spray  and  heating  coils.  Being  less  than 
saturated,  the  air  can  take  up  moisture  in  its  passage  through  the  pile  but  in  its 
subsequent  contact  with  the  cold  spray  its  temperature  is  lowered  and  it  is  com- 
pelled to  part  with  the  extra  moisture.  Condensation  takes  place  and  drips  into 
the  gutter  at  the  bottom  of  the  spray  chamber.  On  leaving  the  latter  the  air  is 
in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  withdrawal  of  moisture  from  the 
pile  of  wood  should  not  go  on  indefinitely.  It  does  in  fact  do  so  until  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  dry. 

232.  From  what  has  been  said  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  success  of 

the  kiln  depends  simplv  on  the  efficiency 
Automatic  Control.  ^.  ^.j^^  control  of    the  temperatures  of  (a) 

The  Heating  Coils  and  (h)  The  Water  Spray.  The  Eegxlators  in  use  for  the 
purpose  are  automatic,  that  is,  after  being  set  to  any  given  temperatures  they  will 
maintain  them  indefinitely  no  matter  what  variations  there  may  be  in  the  outside 
supply  of  steam  and  Water.  The  designs  in  use  are  indeed  so  good  that  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  to  keep  the  kiln  under  constant  observation.  It  can  be  left 
absolutely  alone  for  a  whole  day  or  more  with  full  certainty  that  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  variations  in  temperatures  in  the  interval. 

206  .i&  A 
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The  Regulators  arc  three  in  number,  their  function  is  to  control : — 

(1)  Steam  supply  to  the  heating  coils  in  the  kiln. 

(2)  Steam  supply  to  the  heating  coils  in  the  hot  water  well. 

(3)  Water  supply  to  sprays. 

(1)  Regulator  for  main  steam  supply. — From  riat<»CXX(l)  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  apparatus  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  (a)  Thermostatic  Bulb,  (b)  Steam  valve 
and  (c)  a  flexible  tube  connecting  them. 

The  thermostatic  bulb  is  placed  close  to  the  heating  coils  as  show-n  in  Plate 
('XX(4),  (protected  from  direct  contact  with  the  coils  by  a  special  bailie  plate). 
The  bulb  is  liiled  with  a  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  acts  directly  on  the  valve,  which 
is  placed  outside  the  kiln  at  the  control  end  in  the  main  steam  supply  pipe.  A 
small  lever  and  adjustable  Wt-ight  form  part  of  the  valve  mechanism.  Any  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  near  the  heating  coils  alters  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  the  bulb  and  thereby  afIoct.s  the  valve.  By  shifting  the  ])osition  of  the  balance 
weight,  the  ehect  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  can  be  varied  at  will. 

(2)  Regulator  fur  steam  supply  for  tcater  in  treU. — From  Plate  CXX(3)  it  can 
be  seen  that  this  regulator  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  just  described. 
The  position  of  bulb  and  valve  can  be  seen  in  the  lower  diagram. 

(3)  Regulator  for  water  spray  or  Thermostatic  ]Vat(V  Mixer. — The  appearance 
and  position  of  this  regulator  can  be  gathered  from  Plate  t'XX  (2)  and  the  lower 
diat^ram.  In  a  dry  well  under  the  floor,  alongside  the  two  water  Wells  at  the  control 
end  of  the  kiln,  is  a  small  steam  pump  by  moans  of  which  water  can  be  pumpi'd 
to  the  spray  nozzles  at  any  desired  pressure.  The  Water  itself  comes  from  two 
sources,  viz. — 

(«)  The  warm  water  well  and  the  cold  Water  tank,  or 
(h)  The  hot  well  and  the  warm  Well. 

The  alternatives  are  provided  to  give  a  greater  range  of  temperature.  The  use 
of  two  wells  with  the  regulator  for  the  hot  one  economizes  steam.  The  pipes  from 
both  sources  lead  to  the  patent  mi.Ker  which  automatically  operates  valves  in 
each  so  that  the  Water  is  taken  in  the  right  proportions  to  produce  any  desired 
temperature  at  the  spray.     Adjustment  is  done  with  a  balance  weight. 

233.  The  regulating  devices  do  not  record  temperatures  and  so  to  complete 

the  outlit.  thermometers  have  to  be  used  in 
lioconling Thonnomotcrs.  conjunction  with  them. 

The  dial  form  of  recording  thermometer,  illustrated  in  Plate  CXIX  (2)  and 
(3),  is  used  at  Madison,  as  everywhere  else  in  America,  for  dry  kiln  work.  The 
writer  did  not  come  across  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  drum  type  which  is 
much  preferred  in  England. 

The  dial  thermometers  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  temperature  regulators 
already  mentioned,  with  the  substitution  of  a  pen  and  clockwork  mechanism 
for  the    valve.      Both    mercury    and   gas   filled    forms   arc    on    the   market. 
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Mr.  Tiemann  states  that  the  latter  is  better  for  dry  kihis.  Photo  (2)  show's  a  dial 
which  lasts  for  7  days,  i.e.,  it  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  a  week.  No.  (3) 
only  lasts  for  24  hours.  This  pattern  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  temperatures 
for  two  independent  thermostatic  bulbs  can  be  recorded  on  one  dial.  Different 
coloured  inks  are  supplied.  Correct  calibration  is  of  course  essential,  and  is  attended 
to  at  regular  intervals. 

For  the  full  control  of  the  Tiemann  kiln  two  Recording  Thermometers  are  re- 
quired with  their  thermostatic  bulbs  placed  as  follows  : — • 

(1)  In  the  Baffler  to  record  the  temperature  of  the  saturated  vapour  hefwe 

it  passes  to  the  heating  coils. 

(2)  On  the  side  of  the  pile  of  timber  opposite  to  the  spray  (if  there  is  only 

one  pile)  or  in  the  flue  between  the  piles  (if  there  are  two  of  them)  to 
record  the  temperature  of  the  air  after  leaving  the  heating  coils. 

234.  To  complete  the  references  to  equipment,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 

Dry   Oven   and    Weighing   Machines.     The 

•    Dry  Oven  and  Weighing  Maohmes.  q^^^    -^    ^j^pj^    ^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^^ 

shelves  for  small  wood  samples  and  coils  for  heating  to  boiling  point  100°  C.  The 
procedure  at  Madison  is  as  follows. 

Several  sample  planks  are  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  pile  of  timber  to  be 
tested.  Two  sections,  1"  wide,  are  cut  from  each  plank  at  2'  and  4',  respec- 
tively, from  one  end  as  shown  in  the  diagram  on  Plate  CXX.  These  small  sections 
are  weighed  on  a  Gramme  Scale.  Each  of  the  pieces  (S)  or  Samples,  as  they  are 
called  from  between  them,  is  weighed  on  a  scale  recording  lbs.  and  hundredths 
(Fairbanks  Morse  and  Company). 

The  little  pieces  are  heated  in  the  oven  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight,  beinc» 
taken  out  and  weighed  several  times  in  the  interval.  It  generally  takes  from  two 
to  three  days.  If  the  original  weight  =:  W  and  the  dry  weight  =z  D,  then  the 
moisture  p^r  cent.  =  ^d°  X  100.  As  soon  as  this  is  determined,  the  plotting  of 
the  Graph  for  the  Samples  (S)  can  be  commenced. 

The  samples  (S)  are  weighed  at  the  beginning  of  the  run  and  weighment  is 
repeated  daily  until  the  run  is  finished,  a  matter  of  possibly  20  days  to  a  month. 
Care  is  taken  to  number  the  samples  and  to  put  them  hack  each  day  into  their 
original  positions  in  the  pile  of  ti?nher.* 

235.  The  observations  taken  with  regard  to  temperature,  weight  a  nd  humidity, 

are    all   interpreted    by    means   of   Graph 
Graph  Records.  ^        Records.     On  them  the  temperatures  of  the 

air  a-id  water  on  entering  and  leaving  the  pile  are  shown  and  also  the  daily  loss  of 
moisture  of  each  sample  separately.  The  number  of  coils  in  use  at  the  various  stages 
of  the  run  is  also  shown.  Plate  CXXI  is  a  copy  of  an  actual  record  at  Madison 
which  wa-3  given  to  the  writer.  The  amount  of  information  condensed  into 
this  graph  is  remarkable.  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  the  run  in  great  detail. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  there  were  6  samples  under  observation. 

♦  To  avoid  having  to  op3n  the  big  door  every  day,    a    small   one  is    j  rovided    in    th  j    passage  way 
between  adjacant  kilns  (>  ide  diagram,  Plate  CX  Vli). 
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Results  with  this  type  of  kihi  are  remarkably  good,  and  experiments  can  be 
repeatotl  several  tinu's  over  with  different  i)ilc8  of  a  given  8|Kcic8  of  timber,  with  the 
ubsolute  certainty  of  being  able  to  formulate  general  conclusiuns  in  the  shortest 
]M»Rsiblet  me,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort  on  inconclusive  trials.  In 
no  other  tvpe  of  kiln  cm  the  market  in  America  is  there  the  same  abstjlute 
control  of  "all  th"  essential  factors.  In  fact  American  manufacturers  are  showing  a 
markwl  desire  to  incorporate  these  features  of  the  Ticmann  Kiln  in  their  own  designs. 
For  experimental  purposes  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adoj)t  any  of  thesi»  composite 
forms  although  they  may  be  of  use  when  the  requirements  of  Indian  woods  are 
known  and  the  erection  of  kilns  on  a  commercial  scaIc  i^  umlor  consideration. 

SEt-noN  5.— BRITISH  DRY  KILXS. 

230.  The  majority  of  the  compartment  kilns  in  England  arc  of  the  forced 
draught  type  built  by  the   Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,   London.      Owing 

to  the  excellence  of  the  method  of  control 
Britub  Air  Board  Kiliw.  invented  by  the  firm,  these  kilns  arc  capable 

of  giving  uni{.)rinly  good  results,  si  that  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  resources  of  this  firm  should  have  been  ma  le  full  use  of  by 
the  Air  Baard.  A  considerable  number  of  kilns  have  been  put  up  within  the  past 
two  vears      There  have  however  been  alterations  in  details  as  explained  below. 

Several  years  ago  the  firm  brought  out  what  is  known  as  their  Triple  Duct 
CompnrtmetU  Drier.  The  chief  feature  of  this  type  is  the  provision  of  three  main 
ducts  from  which  branches  arc  run  to  each  compartment.  Supplies  of  hot,  cold 
and  moist  air,  respectively,  are  maintained  in  these  ducts  by  two  fans  and  a  single 
heater.  Dampers  in  the  branches  permit  of  any  desired  mixture  being  suppUed 
to  each  compartment  independently  of  the  others. 

The  modification  introduced  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  tho  Air  BDari  is  known  as 
Thr  Multiple  Healer  Drier. — There  are  only  two  main  duct?,  instead  of  three,  and 
in  order  to  make  each  kdn  independent  as  to  temperature  and  moisture  there  is  a 
separate  heating  apparatus  for  each  compartment.  Standard  designs  for  this 
tvpi  have  been  worked  oat  and  it  is  likely  to  take  first  place  in  commercial 
operations  in  the  future. 

237.  The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  3-kiln  multiple  heater  installa- 
.,.,,,,„._.,  tion  at   IJowcrtoti   Uridine,  London,  E.     The 

CoinniTcinl  Multiple  Hcat<?r  Kilns.  .    ^  i       ,•  t\\       i  -i  .^t^. 

mternal  dimensions  of  the  kilns  are  47  X 
17'xlO'  (height).  The  kilns  are  side  by  side  with  an  cxten.sion  of  the  roof  in 
front  of  the  entrance  doDrs.  The  floor  is  of  cement.  Unlike  the  Tiemann  kiln 
there  are  no  wells  or  underground  apparatus,  the»eby  simplifying  construction. 

Ordinary  hinged  doarj  are  used  instead  of  the  Hmsey  patent  (Plate  CXVIII), 
althDigi  the  latter  is  g;nerally  resj^nizei  a?  the  bi<t  for  dry  kiln?  simply 
because  of  import  and  other  restriction?  during  the  Wir.  Even  with  drawing! 
supplied  by  the  pate.ntee?  it  was  founi  to  be  iraoDSsible  to  get  the  material 
with  which  to  make  them  in  Ea-^lani.  Unler  normil  condition?  this  can  be  dona 
anywliore  on  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the  owners  of  the  patent.  This  fact  should  bo 
nQte<l  for  future  use  in  India. 

The  building  has  two  floors,  the  kilns  proper  being  on  the  lower  one.  Upstairs 
ia  the  apparatus  for  prolucing  aud  controlling  circulation.     Inside  the  kilusare  bos- 


rlate  CXXII. 


Apparatus  Ro.mi  of  Mnliipl?  Heater  Type  Kiln. 
(Presented  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald). 
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(1).        SlurU.ii.ii    t.iii(aillll<'llt    Killir,    J'lil    up    h'r    in 

(Presented  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald). 


('.').     Wet  nnil  |)r_v  llnili  Hor. iriiiii,'  llvirroniotcr. 
(By  permission  of  Messrs,  Pastorulli  &  Rapkin), 
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like  projections,  about  2'  X2'  in  section,  running  along  the  foot  of  all  the  sidewalla. 
On  top  of  them  are  a  number  of  shding  Uds.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  hand  wall  in 
eaeh  kiln  is  a  vertical  duct  connecting  the  horizontal  duct  with  the  floor  above. 
Air  is  pumped  down  these  vertical  ducts  and  is  discharged  into  the  kilns  by-  the 
horizontal  ducts,  the  distribution  being  regulated  by  the  sUding  hds  in  any  desired 
manner. 

After  passing  across  a  kiln  through  the  pile  of  Imnber,  the  air  (now  laden  with 
moisture  drawn  from  the  wood),  enters  the  left  hand  horizontal  duct  and  from 
thence  finds  its  way  back  to  the  upper  floor  by  a  single  duct  connecting  all  three 
horizontal  exhaust  ducts  together. 

Proceeding  to  the  upper  room,  the  appearance  of  the  apparatus  is  similar,  to 
that  shown  in  Plate  CXXII  (taken  elsewhere).  The  motor  drives  two  fans,  one 
inside  each  of  the  big  vertical  pipes.  The  one  on  the  left  draws  air  in  from  the 
atmosphere  through  a  circular  grating.  The  fan  on  the  right  draws  the  exhaust 
air  from  the  kilns.  A  damper  and  outlet  are  provided  so  that  any  desired  part  of 
the  moist  exhaust  air  can  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  and  any  desired 
part  driven  forward  along  the  overhead  pipe  on  the  left. 

From  the  two  big  overhead  pipes  branch  ducts  make  connection  with  each 
kiln.  The  branch  pipes  join  together  and  then  pass  as  a  single  pipe  into  a  box 
containing  the  heating  coils.  Leading  from  the  heater  is  a  connection  to  the  vertical 
deUvery  duct  in  the  kiln.  In  the  branch  pipes  are  dampers  so  that  any  desired 
proportions  of  fresh  and  moist  air  can  be  pumped  into  each  compartment. 

Close  to  the  heating  coils  are  steam  spraying  coils  so  that  the  moisture  in  the 
air  sent  into  the  kilns  can  be  increased  by  injection  of  steam.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  is  quite  different  to  steaming  the  timber  in  a  compartment  with  Uve 
steam.  The  steam  is  absorbed  into  the  air  before  reaching  the  lumber  ;  whereas,  in 
steaming  proper,  hot  vapour  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  lumber. 

238.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Sturtevant  kiln  that  the  circulation  is  positive  at 

aU  times  and  can  be  of  any  desired   inten- 
Operation  and  control  of  the  Kilns.  ^j^^^       g^    re-circulating    the    air,    steam 

is  economized.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  about  four- fifths  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  Although  the  damper  at  the  exhaust  outlet  is  adjustable,  there  is 
rarely  any  occasion  to  alter  it  for  lumber  of  similar  description  and  it  is  more  or 
less  permanently  set  to  allow  about  one-fifth  of  the  moist  air  to  escape.  It  is 
this  small  but  continuous  discharge  that  gets  rid  of  aU  the  moisture  drawn  from 
the  lumber.  It  passes  off  as  vapour  into  the  atmosphere  ;  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
vide drains  for  condensation  inside  the  kiln. 

Automatic  regulators,  such  as  those  described  in  paragraph  232,  are  not  used 
at  present  (1918)  in  England.  It  is  stated  that  the  want  of  them  gives  no  trouble. 
The  variations  in  steam  pressure  and  in  external  temperature  ordinarily  met  with  do 
not  appreciably  affect  the  drying.  Fifty  lbs  is  about  the  best  pressure  but  a  difference 
of  10  lbs.  either  way  would  not  make  more  than  2°  difference  on  the  chart.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  fact  that  vso  much  of  the  air  is  re-circulated,  differences  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  1  ave  much  effect.  A  fall  of  12°  to  15" 
at  night  would  not  show  a  change  of  more  than  2°  on  the  chart.  Such  small  varia- 
tions are  of  no  moment.  A  man  has  to  be  on  the  spot  continuously  to  look  after  the 
boiler  and  he  can  make  an  occasional  small  adjutsment  to  steam  valves  or  dampers. 
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Tho  question  niav  well  be  asked  how  control  is  cflectod.  A  special  tvpe  of 
Wet  and  Dry  bulb  liiconliiuj  Hygrometer  is  osimI.  Plate  CXXIII  ("J)  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  one  used  on  Sturtevunt  kilns  in  England.  The  iastrument  is  mounted 
on  a  board  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  six  feet  away  from  the  recording  drum. 
The  board  is  placed  on  brackets  on  the  wall  above  the  ducts  delivering  air  into  the 
kiln.  The  recording  drum  tits  into  a  glass  covered  recess  in  the  front  wall  vide 
Plate  CXXIII  (1). 

An  iini>ortunt  feature  of  the  drum  t^i^e  of  instrument  is  that  the  length  of 
chart  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  rcvoluti<Mi  of  the  drum.  The  standard  form 
makes  one  revolution  in  7  day.s.  If  it  is  desired  tj  vise  a  15-day  or  even  longer 
chart,  the  method  of  setting  up  the  instrument  is  to  coil  the  chart  on  the  small 
spool.  The  error  in  the  .second  week  owing  to  th'^re  being  t>vo  thicknesses  of  paper 
on  the  drum  is  infinitesimal.  The  only  prec^iution  nece^siiry  to  enable  the 
hygromet-T  to  give  a  correct  record  of  variations  in  temperature  and  dewpoint  is 
to  see  that  the  supjjly  of  water  for  moi.st3ning  the  wet  bulb  is  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  the  air  in  the  kiln. 

For  purposes  of  calibration  a  useful  form  of  pocket  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygro- 
meter can  be  obtained  from  the  same  makers  as  the  recording  instrument. 

In  the  course  of  an  oj)eration  the  chart  gives  a  continuous  record  of  the  tem- 
perature and  dewpc  int  of  the  air  iis  it  ent.rs  the  pile  of  lunil>er.  The  relative 
humidity  can  be  worked  out  and  plotted  if  desired,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
this  for  connnerciai  operations  in  England.  Mes.srs.  the  i?turtevant  Engineering 
Company  hiwe  bv  experiment  worked  out  a  series  of  charts  .showing  temperature 
and  dewpoint  for  mo.st  of  the  si>ecies  met  with  in  ordinary  business,  and  the  firm 
is  prepared  to  supply  copies  to  users  of  their  kilns. 

When  starting  an  operation  for  a  kno\\*n  sp?cies,  thc'corresponding  chart  is 
placed  on  the  drum.  All  that  the  att^Midant  in  ( harge  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  the 
i)ens  keep  close  to  the  guide  Hues  <  n  the  chart.  Inattention  or  incompetor.c  •  on 
his  part  leaves  a  record  which  tells  its  own  tale.  The  guide  chart!  giv -n 
in  Plate  C'XXIV  are  for  Wahuit  stock,  \V  thick  and  for  tyjiical  sooftwootl,  Ij' 
thick. 

239.  Tho  writer  has  been  given  working  dra\\'ings  and  an  e.st-mate  for  an 

cxcellei\t  ."^et  of  four  kilns  specially  design- 
Exporinunul  Multiple  Hctor  Kilns.  ^^^    ^^^^    experimental      purposes    by    Mr. 

Fitzgerald  (Plate  C'XXV).     The  internal  dimension.s  of  the  kilns  are  : — 

2  rooms,  10' x  7'  9'  XC  6'  (height)  =  500  cubic  feet  each  (nearly). 

2  rooms,  8'  X7'  9'  XG'  C  (height)  =  400  cubic  feet  each  (nearly). 
T«.tal  for  all  the  kilns  =^1,800  cubic  feet. 

Each  of  the  large  rooms  can  hold  from  12 J  to  150  cubic  feet  of  lumber  and  each 
of  the  stnall  ones  from  100  to  12 )  cubic  feet  according  to  size.  The  total  capacity 
is  therefore  from  450  t^)  550  cubic  feet. 

Tho  Tiemann  kilns  nt  Miulison  have  a  capacity  of  about  210  cubic  feet  of  lumber 
(paragraph  230),  so  that  a  battery  of  two  of  t'lem  would  hold  a  trifle  less  than  the 
four  n.ultiple  heater  ones. 


PLATE  CXXIV. 
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PLAN 

OF 

STURTEVANT    DRY    KILNS 

FOR 

EXPERIMENTAL   WORK. 

Multiple  Heaters— 4  Compaptments— Fan  Circulation. 
H  =  Heater  :    F  =  Fan  :    M  =  Motor  :    R  k  Recording  Hygrometer. 

NOTES  —For  observing  Ute  hygrometer  chart*,  giaas  covered  wickete  ere  provided 
in  the  doora 
The  plan  is  diagrammatic  and  takes  no  account  of  elevation  ;  the  motor 
and  fans  are  on  ground  level,  but  the  main  delivery  and  discharge 
ducts  are  above  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  and  so  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  direct  access  to  the  doors  on  the  left. 
The  various  dampers  for  controlling  the  circulation  are  not  shown. 
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The  chief  points  to  be  noted  about  the  British  design  are  as  follows  :— 

(i)  The  doors  for  the  large  and  for  the  small  rooms  are  at  opposite  ends. 
The  partition  between  each  pair  of  kilns  is  movable.  For  small  lots 
of  timber  each  kiln  can  be  used  as  a  separate  unit.  For  extra  long 
timbers  or  for  large  lots,  the  screen  can  be  removed  and  the  pair  of 
roonis  be  operated  as  one. 

(«?■)  There  are  two  delivery  pipes  from  each  of  the  4  heaters.  If  desired, 
two  heaters  can  be  used  for  any  one  of  the  4  compartments. 

(m)  The  method  of  admitting  the  air  in  circulation  is  diiferent  to  the  plan 
already  described  for  commercial  kinds  (paragraph  237).  Along  both 
sides  of  each  room  are  narrow  chambers  extending  from  floor  to  ceihng 
for  the  full  length  of  the  kilns.  The  deUvery  and  exhaust  pipes  respec- 
tively open  into  these  chambers.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  chamber 
are  a  number  of  openings  with  sliding  shutters.  All  or  any  of  the 
openings  can  be  used  for  a  particular  operation.  This  simple  plan 
gives  a  wide  range  of  choice.  The  air  can  either  be  introduced  at 
ground  level  (as  in  commercial  kilns),  or  there  can  be  cross  ventila- 
tion at  any  desired  height  up  the  sides  of  the  pile  of  timber  being 
dried. 

(iv)  There  appear  to  be  some  details  of  design  which  could  be  altered  to 
suit  iadividual  cases.  The  fans  and  motors  are  on  ground  level 
chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in  order  to  be  easy  to  get  at.  To  avoid  having 
to  go  upstairs  to  adjust  the  overhead  dampers,  the  latter  are  pro- 
vided with  cords  for  operation  from  below.  The  writer  Woiild  prefer 
to  put  the  fans  and  motors  upstairs — as  in  Plate  CXXII — thus 
giving  a  clear  space  all  round  the  entrance  doors. 

If  the  heating  coils  could  also  be  placed  upstairs,  the  Icfcs  could  be 
erected  back  to  back,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  one  wall  and  a 
certaiu  amount  of  roofing. 

The  position  of  the  recording  hygrometer  also  appears  to  be  capable 
of  improvement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  detail  is  being  attended  to  in  the  experimental 
kihis  now  under  construction  in  London  {vide  next  paragraph). 
The  doors  are  being  made  narrower  than  in  the  drawing  so  that 
there  may  be  room  to  make  a  recess  in  the  brickwork  for  the 
hygr  ometer. 

Section  6.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

240.  The  writer  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  anyone  in  England  having 
practical  experience  of  Tiemann  kilns.     It  is  quite  possible  that  nobody  in  England 

has  yet  been  over  to  the  States  to  see  them 
Experimental  Kilns  for  India.  ^  commercial  operation.     Without  further 

study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Tiemann  and  Stuxtevant  (Midtiple  Heater  fan 
circulation  type)  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  would  answer  better  in  India. 
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In  the  Tiomann  kiln  provision  is  niade  for  taming  on  live  8toam  above  and 
below  the  pile  of  lunil>er  riglit  inside  the  kiln.  Steaming  is  made  use  of  at  the 
beginning  of  an  operation  in  .order  to  remove  casehard«ning.  The  want  of  such 
an  urrangMnent  is  apparently  not  felt  in  England  but  this  in  n«»t  likelv  to  be  the 
case  in  India  owing  t<>  the  greater  heat  and  drniess  of  the  atjjiosphere  for  part 
of  the  year.     Perforated  steam  pipes  could  be  added  to  the  British  design. 

Steaming  is  at  present  absolutely  barred  for  aeroplane  stock  in  England.  The 
only  argument  advanced  to  the  writer  in  suj)port  of  this  decisit^i  re»it*  on  the 
results  of  te.sts  carried  out  at  Famborough  on  several  car  loads  of  Douglas  Fir 
which  ha<l  been  dried  by  the  Tieniann  ])roiess.  The  timber  was  condemned  on 
account  of  brittleness  and  this  was  attributed  to  steaming. 

(>n  the  other  hand,  in  a  paper  read  by  hinx  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on 
6th  July  1918,  Professor  (iroom  remarked  as  follows  : — 

"  One  method  of  introducing  heat  and  moisture  into  a  kiln  is  to  supply 
steam.  Drastic  steaming  at  high  teniperatures  permantntlv  weak- 
ens wood  even  if  it  be  relatively  brief.  (»n  the  other  hand, 
prolongtnl  steaming  or  "  stewing  "  of  wood  in  a  confined  space  im- 
proves the  qualities  of  woods  in  certain  direct  i  ns  in  tliat  it  decreases 
their  tendencies  to  warp  and  sometimes  renders  them  more  decora- 
tive by  changing  their  colours  ;  ft)r  instance,  beech  is  thus  induced 
to  become  somewhat  niahogitny  like  in  tint  and  in  resistance  to 
Warping.  This  oft-shout  of  artificial  sea.sonuig  provides  an  addi- 
tional line  of  enquiry  leadaigtothe  ijuprovement  in  the  qualities  of 
inferior  woods,  especially  from  our  tropical  colonies." 

The  drum  type  of  recording  hygrometer  (Plate  ('XXI 11)  is  better  than  the  dial 
type  used  in  .\m3rica  (Plate  CXIX).  The  former  should  be  uswl  on  kilns 
installed  in  India. 

A  set  of  experimental  kibis  of  the  multiple  heater  tN^pe  describe<l  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  is  now  being  installed  in  London  for  pi-rnianent  research  in  timber 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Drjxirtnnut  of  Scientific  ami  Industrial  Research.  To 
permit  of  direct  00-operation  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  experimental 
kilns  of  the  same  type  in  India. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  commercial  operator  it  may  be  sound  busines."! 
t^t  ."itick  to  the  multiple  heater  fan  circulation  type,  for  the  preseixt  at  any  rate  in 
England,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  research  officers  in  England  will  take  a  broader 
view  and  tliat  they  will  not  rest  content  without  setting  up  Tiemann  kilns  at 
home  and  nxakuig  comparative  tests  with  them. 

The  Writer  would  Uke  to  see  experimental  kilns  of  both  types  built  in  India 
at  Dehra  Dun.  The  field  for  research  is  certainly  larg'  emuigh  to  justifv  the 
expense  and  it  would  be  likely  to  save  valuable  tiiiic  if  the  tlovemment  of  India 
Were  to  take  the  initiative. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  species  to  be  tested  is  so  large  and  di.stances  are  so 
great  that  research  work  in  .seasoning  for  the  whole  of  India  and  Burma  cannot 
possibly  be  confined  to  Dehra  Dun  without  causing  serious  delay  and  increase  in 
working  exjwnses.     There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  for  example,  that  Bum^ 
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should  have  erperimental  kilns  of  her  own.  I  therefore  recommend  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  them  without  delay.  Both  kinds  would  hardly  appear  to  be 
necessary,  for  a  start  at  any  rate,  preference  being  given  to  whichever  t}^e  (British 
or  American)  can  be  more  easily  obtained. 

The  matter  is  urgent,  for  the  development  of  industrial  utilization  of  several 
species  depends  on  the  possibility  of  artificial  seasoning  at  moderate  expense, — 
a  matter  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  in  India. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  the  British  kilns  has  been  drawn  up  but 
it  w'as  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  rehable  figures  for  the  Tiemann  kiln  whilst  the 
writer  was  in  America.  Detailed  estimates  can  be  worked  out  in  India.  The 
Sturtevant  kiln  will  probably  be  found  to  be  somewhat  cheaper  to  instal.  Against 
the  cost  of  motor,  fans  and  ducts  is  the  saving  on  underground  waterproof  con- 
struction of  wells  and  drains,  and  also  a  smaller  outlay  on  heating  coils. 
In  the  cost  of  operation  there  is  not  hkely  to  be  much  diSerence.  The  steam 
required  for  the  Sturtevant  fans  is  no  greater  than  that  required  for  the  Tiemann 
pump  for  the  spray.     Exhaust  steam  can  be  used  in  both  cases. 

241.  Section  7.— LIST  OF  IVIANUFACTURERS  OF  DRY  KILNS. 

United  States  of  America. 

Mohne  Heat  Company,  Mohne,  111. 

Grand  Rapid  Veneer  Works  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

North  Coast  Dry  I^ln  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Emerson  Dry  Kiln  Company,  New"  York. 

Hussey  Doors. 
Dry  Kiln  Door  Carrier  Company,  Indianapohs,  Ind 

Control  A^i-paratus. 
Powers  Regulator  Company,  Chigaco,  111. 
Leonard  Rooke  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TagUabue  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Taylor  Instrument  Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Mass. 

Spray  Nozzles. 
F.  C.  Myers,  Company,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Bufialoe  Forge  Company,  BuSalo,  New  York. 

Veneer  Driers. 

(See  paragraph  186.) 
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Canada. 
Nil. 
United  Kingdom. 
Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,  147  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London, 
B.C. 

Erith  Engineering  Company,  70    Gracechurch   Street,  London,  E.  C. 
(Progressive  kilns  only). 

Pastorelli  and  Rapkin,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.  C.  (Drum  recording 
and  pocket  hygrometers.) 

Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  Cambridge.     (Dial  record- 
ing hygrometers  and  steam  regulators  ) 


r.nwtxxvi. 


(2).     riiiv.rs«l  Tp«tlii.'  M«rliini>:  .''  I'  wer  driren. 

(By  ]«niii!>8i'in  of  Mes«r«.  The  Tinim  01»ci»  Tisting  Machine  C".) 


(inra  :^4S). 


ii,.i.  (  x\\  ;i. 


(B/  pcrmiiisidn  of  Mr:<Krb,  iliv  Tiuiua  0\t>vn  Te«tiiig  Mtchlne  Co.) 

(par*  243). 
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CHAPTER  XI n 

OTHER  RESEARCH  WORK. 
Section  1.— GENERAL  NOTES. 

242.  This  report  covers  such  a  wide  field  that  the  arrangement  of  the  notes  in 

it    presents    some    difficulty.     Using    the 

'^^'^^^  term  "  Research  "  to   include  any   kind  of 

investigation  it  comes  into  every  chapter  of  the  report.     The  title  of  the  present 

chapter  is  purely  an  arbitrary  one  and  is  only  adopted  to  facilitate  reference  to  the 

notes. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  devote  any  time,  either  at  Madison  or  at  Montreal 

or  elsewhere,  to  the  extensive  pathological 
**  °°^'  studies  which  are   being  conducted.     It  is 

to  be  hoped  that  forest  Research  Officers  in  India  will  be  given  opportunities  of  get- 
ting into  personal  touch  with  similar  students  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Section  2.— TIMBER  TESTING  MACHINE, 

243.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Madison  the  Timber  Testing  Branch 
„.  ,_  ,  _.  was  wholly  given  up  to  the  testing  of  woods 
Timber  testmg.  j^^.  aeroplanes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  testing  machines  in  the  laboratory  : — 

(1)  Olsen  Universal  Testing  Machine, — 4  screw, — 10,000  lbs. 

(2)  Olsen  Universal  Testing  Machine,— 4  screw,— 30,000  lbs.  (Plate  CXXVI.) 

(3)  Olsen  Universal  Testing  Machine, — 4  screw, — 100,000  lbs. — adopted  for 

long  timbers  placed  horizontally. 

(4)  Reihle  Universal   Testing  Machine, — 2    screw, — 200,000  lbs. — adopted 

for  long  beams,  both  vertical  and  horizontal. 

(5)  Turner  Impact  Machine.    (Plate  CXXVII.) 

(6)  Veneer  Splitting  Machine  made  at  the  laboratory.  A  weighted  speat 
is  dropped  from  a  known  height  on  to  a  perforated  plate  on  which  the  veneer  to 
be  tested  is  placed. 

At  Montreal,  in  addition  to  Olsen,  Reihle  and  Impact  Machines,  the  Forest 
Froducts  Laboratory  also  makes  use  of  Wickstead  and  Avery  machines  (British) 
belonging  to  the  Engineering  School  of  the  McGill  University. 

244.  The  remarks  made  in  Chapter  IX  on  the  recent  great  developments  in 
British  timber  testing.  England  with  regard  to  the  kiln  drying  of 

timber  apply  also  to  the  scientific  testing  of 
timber.  In  fact  the  one  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  other.  Before  the 
War  the  United  Kingdom  was  very,  very  far  behind  either  the  United  States  or 
Canada  in  this  respect.  None  of  the  Engineering  Colleges  or  Forest  Schools  had 
laboratories  specially  equipped  for  testing  timber ;  very  httle  was  definitely  known 
about  any  but  a  few  selected  species. 

To  meet  the  enormously  increased  demand  for  aeroplane  stock,  before  the  Air 
Board  could  undertake  the  wholesale  testing  of  substitutes  for  the  one   or  two 
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well-known  species  pre\nou8ly  used,  a  laboratory  had  to  he  suitably  equipped.  This 
was  done  at  The  Koyal  Aircraft  Establishment,  Faruborough.  The  writer  was 
jirivileged  t«  visit  the  Factory  and  spend  a  short  time  in  the  testing  laboratory. 
The  machines  in  use  show  obvious  signs  of  their  home-made  character.  They  were 
the  best  that  could  be  got  together  at  short  notice  and  under  War  conditions.  Some 
of  them  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Major  Uobertson,  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  test- 
ing oi)erations. 

In  spite  of  these  initial  difficulties  the  amount  of  work  done  up  to  date  has  been 
very  great  and  the  .standard  of  excellence  of  the  results  is  of  a  very  high  order.  For 
the  test  for  bending  a  machine  has  been  designed  which  gives  even  better  results 
than  those  in  use  at  Madison  and  Montreal. 

A  number  of  British  Standard  Specifications  for  Aircraft  Material  were  given 
to  the  wTiter.  They  should  be  carefully  studied  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  of  timber  testing  in  general. 

The  chief  tests  are  for  the  following  : — 

(j)  Dryness. 

(li)  Straightness  of  grain. 

(ill)  Freedom  from    defects   (including    proportion   of  spring  and  autumn 
wood). 

(iv)  Compression. 

(r)  Bending. 

(vi)  Brittleness, 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  the  moisture  content  of  timber  when  being 
tested.  Unless  this  is  known  the  results  are  practicalbj  tml'tfless.  Further,  if  the 
timber  has  been  kiln  dried,  it  is  essential  that  the  drying  is  not  carried  too  far.  The 
Air  Board  therefore  lays  down  rigid  conditions  with  regard  to  artiticial  .seasoning, 
the  chief  of  which  are,  (1)  autographic  record  of  temperature  and  humidity  through- 
out the  process,  (2)  maximum  temperature  permissible,  and  (3)  limits  of  moisture 
left  in  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

The  straightm-ss  of  the  grain  of  a  j)iece  of  wood  can  sometimes  be  accurately 
judged  by  external  examination.  When  in  doubt  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  measure 
it  by  splitting.  For  Ash,  the  maximum  incUnation  perniissilile  is  1  in  10,  for  Walnut 
it  is  1  in  12. 

For  Compression  tests  Olsen  and  Reilde  machines  are  used  at  Farnborough. 

For  Bending  tests  Briti.sh  scientists  have  taken  a  new  line.  The  American 
method  of  api)lying  the  load  at  one  place  is  not  followed.  The  load  is  apphcd 
equally  on  botli  sides  of  the  centre  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Shearing  stresses 
are  thereby  ehininated.  Plate  CXXVIII  was  taken  at  Farnborough.  The  body 
of  the  machine  is  a  Uennison  Testing  machine.  The  attachment  for  applying  the 
load  Wiis  made  at  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Teddington.  Tliis  machine  has  given 
excellent  results  and  the  design  should  be  followed  in  India. 


r!ato  CXXVIII. 


(1).     Machine  for  Bending  Tests  at  R.  A.  F.  Farnborough. 


British 
(4  Point  method) 


Bending  Tests 

(2).     Diagrams  showing  methods  of  support  and  loading  in  bending  tests. 


(para  2t4). 
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For  Brittleness,  a  simple  form  of  machine  was  made  at  Farnborougli  from  mate- 
rials at  hand.  The  wi-iter  is,  however,  under  the  impression  that  the  results 
obtained  with  it  are  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  The  Turner  impact  machine 
(Plate  CXXVII)  is  recommended  in  preference  to  it. 

245.  MAKERS  OF  TESTING  MACHINES. 

United  States  of  America. 
Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reihle  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

United  Kingdom. 
Samuel  Deimison  and  Sons,  Leeds. 
Joshua  Buckton  and  Company,  Leeds, 
Dial  instruments  for  recording  thousands  of  an  inch  measurements  of  length 
are  made  by  Ames,  Waltham,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

Section  3.— PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 

246.  In  addition  to  "  The  Preservation  of  Structural  Timber  "  by  Weiss,  already 

referred    to,    attention    is    invited    to    the 
Preservative  treatment  of  wood.  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  American  W  wd 

Preservers  Association.  "  The  Handbook  on  Wood  Preservation,  "  published  in  1916 
by  the  same  Association,  is  a  very  useful  book  of  reference.  The  bibliography 
of  Wood  preservation  covers  several  pages  in  this  book  and  may  serve  to  indicate 
how  extensive  research  has  been  in  various  directions.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  006  on  the  "  Relative  Resistince  oj  various  Hardwoods 
to  Injection  with  Creosote  "  by  Clyde  H.  Teesdale  and  J.  D.  Maclean,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison  (1918),  is  a  recent  pubhcation  of  great  value. 

As  a  text-book  Mr.  Weiss'  volume  covers  the  ground  so  completely  that  refer- 
ence need  only  be  made  to  a  few  special  points  in  this  report. 

247.  On  page   261  Weiss  gives  a  hst  of  manufacturers  of  preserving  plant  in 
Cost  of  Pressure  Preserving  Plant.  America  and    Oil    page  125  are    estimates 

of  cost  of  standard  plant  of  various  sizes 
suppUed  in  1916  by  the  leading  firm  (Messrs.  The  AUis-Cha'mirs  Manufacturing 
Company).     The  following  is  a  short  summary  : — 


Capacity  is  S.  G  Sleepers  per  annum. 

Cost. 
Converted  into  rupees  at  3  Rs. 

=  1  s. 

Rs. 

1,70,000 

77,160 

2,05,000 

93,870 

5,40,000 

1,95,330 

10,80,000 

3.42,360 

21,60,000 

6.11.700 
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A  quotation  bv  the  same  firm  for  the  second  in  the  above  list  in  July  1918 
came  to  Us.  2.'2.J.<loo. 

24S.  The  exi>erimental  creosoting  plant  at  the  Mailison  Ijaboratory  is  of  very 

nuu-h  the  same  kind  and  size  as  that  at 
Eipcrim«it*l  Pro«ure  PUnu  Montreal.     The  writer   was  given  a   blue 

print  of  the  latter.  The  retort  is  10  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  diameter  and  holds 
3  S.  G.  8leei>ers.     The  coinpli'te  outtit  cost  about  $-2,000. 

Mr.  Kvnoch,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Timber  Tests,  would  prefer  to  have  a  larger 
retort  capable  of  holding  10  sleejwrs  at  a  time.  Mr.  C;iinplH>l',  Superintendent  of 
the  Lal)OMt.<»rv,  recommends  having  both  3-sleeper  and  lO-sleejKjr  retorts  in  an 
exwriment-d  station  where  tht're  is  likely  to  l>e  much  work  to  be  done.  After  a 
series  of  preliminarv  tests  with  a  given  sjwcies  in  the  small  retort  it  would  save 
valuable  time  if  tests  on  a  largvT  scale  could  be  taken  in  hand. 

As  a  rule  a  cimmercial  outfit  includes  an  exjwrimental  retort.  Messrs. 
The  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  have  a  standard  size  for  the  same. 

249.  Particulars  of  a  portable  creosoting  plant  were  obt;vined  by  a  \'isit  to  the 

New  York  Otlice  of  the  RaUicuy  Tie  Trcat- 
Portable  CtcoMting  PUnt.  -^^  Cowjmuy    (165   Broadway).     The  out- 

tit is  mounted  on  5  railway  cars  :  one  for  the  ReU)rts,  one  for  the  Boiler  and  .Vdzing 
machine  and  3  cars  for  the  loading  and  unloading  platforms.  There  are  tliree 
retorts  (4'X«J3')  wliiih  are  mounted  one  above  the  other  so  that  they  can  be  oper- 
ated bv  pressure  and  vacuum  pumps  indej)endently  of  each  other  (Plate  CXXIX). 

Tiie  process  resembles  the  Raping  one,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  oil  is 
pumped  into  the  retort  (in  the  form  of  a  spray)  iMjurc  the  pressure  is  applied,  instead 
of  afterwards.  It  is  chdmed  for  tliis  modification,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
three  retorts  in  series,  that  the  time  of  treatment  can  be  reduced  from  10  to  3  hours 
as  a  nmxinmm  ;  2,500  Standard  gauge  sleepers  can  be  treated  in  24  hours. 

The  weight  of  .the  heaviest  car  load  of  the  outfit  is  150,000  lbs.  The  Vice-Pre- 
eident  of  the  Company  gave  the  writer  to  understand  that  the  plant  could  not  be 
readilv  designed  for  metre  gauge  tracks. 

One  retort  is  filled  with  sleepers  and  closed.  Crexjsote  is  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  tine  sprav  which  penetrates  the  sleepers  to  a  considerable  extent  even  before 
pressure  is  applied.  ^Xiter  it  has  received  a  full  charge  of  creosote  a  vacuum  is 
drawn  by  pumping  the  oil  into  sleepers  in  the  2nd  retort  and  so  on. 

250.  At  the  Montreal  Lal)oratory  the  writer  was  given  details  of  a  machine  in- 

vented by  .Mr.  Kvnoch  for  making  incisions 
Liciiung  .  »c  mo.  ^^^  Wood.     Exi>erimeiits     have    shown  that 

the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  preservative  can  he  considerably  increased  thereby. 
The  idea  is  a  verj-  good  one  and  comparatively  inexpensive  to  put  into  pnutice. 
The  writer  was  requested  not  to  publish  details  jK-nding  the  taking  out  of  a  patent. 
An  article  on  the  subject  may  be  expected  sliortly. 

Section  4.— WOOD  PULP. 

251.  The  writer  visited  large  mechanical  pulp  mills  at  Ottawa.  Ont.,  and  Powell 

Piver.  li.  C.,   l)oth  ele<trically  driven.     At 
''■  Bogalusii,  La,  a  large  Sulphite  Mill  under 

ooDfli  ruction  was  seen. 
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"  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mp.gazine  "  of  Canada  for  4th  January  1917  contains  a 
very  good  article  on  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry  in  Canada. 

On  the  subject  of  Experimental  Plant  enquiries  were  made  with  the  following 

Experimental  Plant.  '''"^*'- .,  ^\  ^^^^jf «"  *^«   ^<'^'^    digester  haS 

a  capacity  of  lOU  lbs.  and  the  paper  machine 
gives  a  roll  12"  wide.  Mr.  Kress,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Branch, 
expressed  himself  to  the  writer  against  having  larger  plant  in  the  laboratory.  He 
holds  that  a  600  lb.  digester  or  a  20"  paper  machine  would  be  practically  as  far 
removed  from  the  3-ton  digester  and  100"  rolls  in  a  factory  so  that  it  would  yield  no 
better  results  and  yet  would  cost  far  more  to  operate.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
laboratory  results  must  be  used  with  discretion  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
they  will  hold  good  on  a  large  scale  without  aotual  trial.  In  the  planning  of 
operations  in  a  laboratory,  with  limited  funds  at  disposal,  it  should  always  be  the 
policy  to  ask  what  is  the  smallest  scale  Ukely  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and 
whether  an}i;hing  commensurate  to  the  extra  cost  of  working  on  a  larger  scale  is 
1  ikely  to  be  gained. 

In  proof  of  the  very  satisfactory  nature  of  the  work  done  at  Madison  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  institution  has  won  the  full  confidence  of  the  trade. 
Any  and  all  of  the  big  paper-making  firms  in  the  States  are  only  too  glad  to  under- 
take practical  tests  on  commercial  lines  of  results  published  at  the  laboratory. 
Quite  recently,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  laboratory  authorities  practically  took  over 
charge  of  a  large  factory  in  the  Southern  States  for  some  2|  months,  whilst  the  plant 
was  being  rmi  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  to  test  conclusions  arrived  at  by  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  at  Madison  with  nearly  every  kind  of 
wood  that  grows  in  the  United  State  of  America.  Any  firm  desirous  of  starting 
pulp  manufacture  an)'%vhere  in  the  States  can  get  advice  for  the  asking  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  use  for  any  particular  species  or  locality.  The  high  position  won 
by  the  laboratory  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  firms  are  eager  to  ask  for  such 
advice  and  invariably  act  upon  it. 

252.  From  correspondence  with  Dehra  Dun  it  appears  that  some  misappre- 
hension exists  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  experimental  pulp  paper  plant.  No 
one  firm  makes  a  speciality  of  it.  Any  good  firm  in  the  trade,  either  in  America 
or  in  England,  would  undertake  to  build  experimental  plant  if  it  were  made  worth 
their  while  and  there  is  no  particular  point  in  going  to  the  firm  that  made  the 
Madison  plant. 

The  names  of  a  few  leading  firms  could  be  selected  from  trade  journals  and 
they  could  be  asked  to  put  up  drawings  and  estimates  for  standard  machines  of 
the  desired  size. 

Mr.  Kress  emphasized  one  point.  In  pulp  and  paper  plant  there  is  no  point 
in  complicating  matters  by  attempting  to  draw  u])  special  designs  and  asking  firms 
to  work  to  them.  Extra  expense,  delay  and  trouble,  with  no  compensating 
advantages,  are  bound  to  result.  It  is  far  better  to  simply  specify  the  size  and  to 
leave  the  rest  to  the  manufacturers. 

253.  At  Montreal  the  pulp  and  paper  machine  (by  Pusey  and  Jones,  Wilmington 
Delaware)  is  30"  wide  and  has  a  longer   Foudriiuer   wire  (25  feet).     The  machiue 
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without  accessories,  cost  Rs.  38,500.  It  was  extra  expensive  because  a  number  of 
special  adjustments  were  nut  in  by  the  makers  in  order  to  increase  the  range  of 
working.  The  great  length  of  wire  permits  of  a  wide  range  of  speed,  i.e.,  from  15 
to  150  feet  per  minute.  At  Madison  the  si)eed  cannot  exceed  50  feet  per  minute 
as  the  wire  is  shorter.  The  higher  speed  of  the  larger  machme  makes  it  approach 
nearer  to  commercial  conditions  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  faster  rate 
of  working  the  mjichine  would  be  likely  to  stand  idle  more  frequently. 

The  staff  at  Montreal  have  great  confidence  in  their  batterv  of  three  small 
digesters  12'  (diameter)  X  2'  (height)  for  preliminary  analysis.  Very  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  them. 

Section  5.— GRASS  AND  BAMBOO  PULP  AND  OIL  SEEDS. 

254.  Owing  to  the  unhmited  supply  at  present  of  raw  material  for  wood  pulp 

'  _  .  in    North  America  research  in   resj>ect  of 

gmsses  has  not    progressed    an\-thing    Hke 

so  far  as  with  wood.     In  1914  the  value  of   stmw   pulp   in   the    United    State   of 

America  was  only  S  519,000  out  of  a  total  of  $  332,000,000  for  all  paper  products. 

Investigations  are  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  Wash.  D.  C.  .  The  head  of  the  branch,  Mr.  Jason  L.  Merrill, 
furnished  the  writer  with  details  of  the  plant  ut*d  in  his  researches.  He  mentioned 
the  following  firms  of  manufacturers  of  experimental  plant : — 

Rotary    for    soda     cooking — 4'   (d)    x    oj'    (/)    Manitowock  Engineering 
Company,  Manitowock,  Wise. 

"  Giant  "  Rag  Cutters.     Taylor  Styles  and  Company,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 
Chippers.     Carthage  Machine  Company,  Carthage,  N.  J. 
All  equipment.     Ernest  Scott  and  (Company,  England. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Company  have  given  the  writer  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
complete  installation. 

255-  Messrs.  Scott  and  Company  also  gave  theVriter  details  of  a  small  experi- 
SolventProc«.forOas<^4.  mental  plant  for  the  e.xtraction  of  oil  from 

seeds  by  mf^ans  of  solvents,  such  as  Benzoin, 
Petrol,  etc.  A  visit  was  paid  to  a  factorv  at  Hammersmith  to  see  a  small  plant  of 
the  same  size  and  design  at  work  extracting  oil  from  a  consignment  of  Saf  flower 
seeds  sent  home  for  experiment  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Section  6.— DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION. 

256.  The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
_    ,  writer    on  the   subject  of  the   Destruciiv* 

Dutiiution  of  Wood.  DistUlolion  of  Wood  :- 

1.  The  Utilization  of  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation  by  W.  J.  IIar])er. 

2.  A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Hardwood  Distillation  Industry 

(1914)  by  R.  C.  Palmer,  F.  P.  Lab  :  Madison,  U.  S.  A. 

3.  Chemical  Utilization  of  Southern   Pine  Waste  (1914)  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates 

F.  P.  Lab.  Montreal. 
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4.  Yield  from  the  Destructive  Distillation   of  certain  Hardwoods  (1914) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  129. 

5.  The  Hardwood  Distillation  Industry  in  New  York.  Technical  publication 

No.  5,  Syracuse  University. 

6.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  508. 

.7.  Canadian  Wood  Oils  for  Ore  Flotation  (1917)  by  R.E.  Gilmore  and  C.  S. 
Parsons,  F.  P.  Lab.  Montreal. 

8.  Present  and  Possible  Products  from  Canadian  Woods  (1917)  by  Dr.  J.  S. 

Bates,  F.  P.  Lab.  Montreal. 

9.  The  Utihzation  of   Wood  Waste    by  E.    Hubbard.    (Translation  from 

German.) 

10.  Wood  Products,  Distillates  and  Extracts  by  P.  Dumesny  and  J.  Noyer 

(Translation  from  French.) 

In  spite  of  its  origin  "  The  Utilization  of  Wood  Waste  "  is  a  very  useful  httle 
book  which  might  well  be  brought  to  general  notice. 

The  following  are  details  of  the  experimental  plant  at  Madison  for  the 
Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood.  The  retort  has  a  double  jacket,  the  intervening 
space  forming  an  oil  bath,  heated  along  one  side  by  a  row  of  coal-gas  jets.  Circula- 
tion of  the  oil  is  thereby  set  up      The  boihng  point  of  the  oil  is  not  less  than  400°  C. 

The  retort  takes  a  charge  of  90  lbs.  of  wood.  Mr.  Sherrard,  the  officer  in  charge, 
took  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Kress.  He  thought  a  half-ton  retort  much  too  large. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  A.  Chisholme  Woods,  Manager  of  the  Standard  Chemical, 
Iron  and  Lumber  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  the  owners  of  practically  all  the  distilla- 
tion plant  in  Canada,  informed  the  writer  that  he  would  prefer  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  |th  of  a  cord  (450  lbs)  for  experimental  purposes. 

257.  The  writer  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  works  of  the  Standard  Chemical, 
Iron  and  Lumber  Company  at  Longford,  Ont.  A  little  Birch  and  Alder  are  used 
but  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  wood  is  Maple.  The  wood  is  air-dried  for  two  years 
before  being  cooked.  There  are  14  retorts,  each  holding  6  cords  (9  to  12  tons). 
Cooking  takes  one  day  and  it  takes  another  six  days  to  cool  down  and  unload  the 
charcoal.  The  condensers  are  cleaned  out  once  a  week.  There  are  5  successive 
distillations,  viz. — 

1st — from  wood  in  retorts. 

2nd— to  separate  out  the  tar. 

3rd — to  reclaim  alcohol  from  acetate  liquor. 

4th — to  raise  alcohol  from  10  to  90  per  cent. 

5th — to  raise  alcohol  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

The  method  is  the  same  in  all  the  stages.     At  current  prices  the  yield  from  a 
cord  of  wood  is  as  follows  : — 

Rs. 
50  Bushels  of  charcoal  at  20  cents   . .  . .  . .  . .  =30 

9  Gallons  of  alcohol  at  §  1-50        ..  ..  ..  ..  =R0  ' 

200  lbs  of  acetate  of  lime  at  5  cents  . .  . .  . .  . .  =30 

16  Gallons  of  tar — which  is  not  sold  but  is  used  as  fuel  to  hea.t  the  retorts  and  boilers. 
206R&;A 
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258.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  experimenters  to  discover  some 

fonn  of  c(»ntinuous  process  for  destructive 
Continuou.  Method  o(  Dwt.lUtK,n.  distillati..n  of  Wood.     There  are  indications 

that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  arrived  at  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Seaman  Process,  the  pat^'nt  rights  ui  which  are  held  by  the  Seamans  Waste- 
wood  Chemical  Company,  17  IJattery  Place,  Xew  York.  The  writer  saw  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  at  New  York.  The  notes  given  l»eloW  are  taken  from  a  report 
in  1917  by  Dr.  Butes,  Superintendent  of  the  Montreal  Laboratory. 

The  process  is  of  special  interest  as  its  raw  material  is  in  the  form  of  sawdust  and 
chips.  It  can  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to  a  lumber  null  for  the 
utihzation  of  waste.  The  raw  material  is  fed  continuously  into  a  rotary  drier 
from  which  it  passes  steadily  into  a  rotary  retort  for  rapid  and  continuous  distilla- 
tion. At  Gauley  Falls  W.  Va.,  plant  of  commercial  size  has  been  \j\  operation  for 
the  pa.st  two  years  in  connection  with  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Cherry  Hiver  Boom 
and  Lumber  Company. 

Results  on  a  Laboratory  scale  are  stated  to  be  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Acetic  Acid  (or  the  eqiuvalent  of  acetate  of  lime  or  acetone)   50  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  ordinary  hardwood  distillation. 

Methyl  Alcohol  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  ordinary  hardwood  distillation. 

Charcoal  about  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  method  but  in  a  finely  di\nded 
form. 

Tar  a)id  Oils  about  3  times  as  much  as  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Dr.  Bates  sums  up  his  conclu.sions  by  stating  that  he  considers  the  Seaman 
Process  to  be  technically  sound  and  commercially  feasible. 

239.  THK  PRINIIP.VL  M.\KERS  OF  APP.\RATUS  ARE  :— 
Struthers  Wells  Company,  Warren,  Pa. 
Walter  Lummus  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  B.  Badger  and  Sons  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 
Ernest  Scott  and  Company,  (.Jli.sgow,  England. 

The  two  first  named  American  fi^rms,  and  also  the  Standard  Chemical,  fron 
and  Lumber  Company,  Toronto,  kindly  supplied  a  goo  1  deal  of  useful  information 
on  the  subject.  The  British  firm  has  given  a  detailed  estinxate  for  experimental 
plant. 

Section  7.— BRIQl'ETTIXG. 

2G0.  The  writer  came  into  contact  with  the  following  firms  in  America  intercst- 
BriquotUng.  ed  in  Briquctling  Machinery  : — 

(1)  The  Watson-Stillnuin   Comf>any,  Xeir  Yivk. — The  firm  manufactures  a 

press  specially  designed  for  experimental  work  in  briquetting  granu- 
lat'jd  material. 

(2)  General  Briquetting  Company,  Nctr   York. — This  firm    makes  .several 

machines  designed  for  continuous  production  on  a  commercial  scale. 
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There  are  two  chief  types,  horizontal  and  vertical,  respectively,  in  various  sizes 
and  with  pressures  from  10  to  15  tons  per  sq.  inch.  The  briquettes  are  about  3" 
long  and  circular  in  section  (4"  to  8"  in  diameter).  At  the  office  of  the  firm  the 
writer  was  shown  some  softwood  sawdust  briquettes  Which  had  been  made  soleiy  by 
pressure,  i.e.,  without  the  addition  of  any  binding  material.  They  were  certainly 
quite  hard,  although  the  edges  Were  rather  friable. 

If  prices  are  not  prohibitive  there  would  seem  to  be  a  field  for  these  machines 
for  charcoal,  sawdust  and  possibly  paddy  husks. 

(3)  Robert  Hamilton  and  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. — This  firm  was  experi- 
menting with  a  plant  at  Victoria  but,  owing  to  the  War,  operations  were  stopped. 
No  details  were  given. 

261.  In  the  Popular  Mechanies  Magazine  for  August  1918  (Chicago)  the 
following  article  appeared  : — 

"  Smokeless  Fuel  Bricks  made  from  Sawdust. — A  synthetic  hard  coal  is  now  being 
made  from  sawdust  by  a  process  that  has  been  developed  in  Canada  to  utiHze  saw- 
dust which  is  now  wasted  estimated  at  several  thousand  tons  daily  in  British 
Columbia  alone.  "WTiile  this  man-made  coal  is  not  being  produced  commercially 
as  yet,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  mamifacture  is  about  $  3  per  ton,  three  tons 
of  sawdust  being  required  for  one  ton  of  fuel." 

"  The  sawdust  is  delivered  into  a  charging  device ;  thence  into  a  revolving  hori- 
zontal retort,  heated  by  gas  jets.  The  retort  is  slightly  lower  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other  and  by  the  time  its  contents  reach  the  other  end  it  is  made  into  charcoal. 
Whilst  this  change  is  taking  place  considerable  moisture  and  gas  are  given  off, 
which  are  condensed  into  a  distillate  consisting  of  tar.  turpentine,  rosin,  etc.  From 
the  retort  the  charcoal  passes  into  a  container  to  cool." 

"  The  next  step  is  to  convey  it  to  a  mill  that  grinds  it,  mixing  in  crude  oil  or  some 
of  the  products  condensed  from  the  gases  referred  to.  The  plastic  charcoal  is  now 
pressed  into  bricks  that  are  baked  so  as  to  be  made  into  a  smokeless  fuel.  This 
is  done  in  a  portable  retort  into  which  hot  gas  is  pumped.  Much  of  the  gas  drawn 
of!  during  the  baking  is  condensed,  leaving  fixed  gas  which  is  heated  and  forced 
back  into  the  retort  to  help  continue  the  process.  The  fuel  obtained  by  this  means 
is  said  to  contain  90  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  seven  per  cent  of  volatile  gases,  and 
three  per  cent,  ash." 

262.  Messrs.  Briquette  Machinery,  Limited,  Leeds,  England,  are  makers  of 
machinery  (presses  and  driers)  suitable  for  briquetting  sawdust,  charcoal,  etc.,  as 
well  as  stone,  metal,  etc.  The  firm  woiUd  be  glad  to  submit  detailed  estimates  on 
receipt  of  the  requisite  data. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WATER  HYACINTH. 
Sectios  1.— introduction*. 

263.  Whilst  the  writer  was  at  New  Haven  discii  '^  of  his  proposed 
tour  in  the  United  States  with  Professor  Bryant,  Y..  x.hool,  a  more  or 
less  casual  reference  to  the  Water  Hyacinth  ser%'ed  as  a  rviUiaJer  of  the  existence 
of  this  obnoxious  pest ;  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  see  something 
of  it.  At  the  time  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  'information  as  to 
operations  in  Florida  was  supphed  to  the  Forest  Department,  Burma,  in  1913. 

The  operations  for  dealing  with  the  weed  are  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  call  on  the  Chief  of  i-'  >  '•■'  ■^'-^  at  Washington  D.  C. 
met  with  a  cordial  response.     All  information  av.  adqu^irters  was  given, 

together  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Di.-i.....  x..._.aeers  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,    and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

264.  A  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  earUer  history  of  the  plant  in  the 

Unit<?d  States  of  America  is  contained  in  the 
H«tonc*l  Not«.  enclosures  to  a  letter  dated  15th  December 

1898  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  printed  as  Document  No.  91  of  the  3rd  Session,  55th  Congress. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  plant  first  came  to  notice  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
1884  and  in  Florida  in  1890.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  indigenous 
the  manner  of  its  introduction  into  the  Str.tes  has  given  rise  to  endless  discussion 
and  much  divergence  of  opinion.  According  to  one  story  the  first  plants  brought 
into  Florida  came  from  Eurojje  and  were  placed  in  a  small  pond  near  Palatka. 
Before  very  long  they  began  to  lose  their  charm  owing  to  the  overpowering  luxu- 
riance of  their  growth.  To  get  rid  of  them  the  plants  were  thrown  into  the  nearest 
stream.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  story  bat  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  the  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America — Venezuela  and  Columbia — and 
that  it  has  spread  from  there  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  topography  of  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  lent  itself  or"  'ly 

to  the  spread  of  the  plant  with  remarkable  rapidity.    The  St.  John«  R  la 

may  be  looked  ujx»n  as  the  connecting  Unk  to  a  vast  series  of  i  :id 

lagoons,    and  the  Delta  of  the  Mis3is>ippi  in  Louisiana  is  of  m  ;  li- 

racter.  Not  only  did  this  network  of  waterways  pro \-ide  a  ready  nicaiis  fjr  riitoral 
extension,  but  another  contriljuting  cause  apj>ears  to  have  l>een  that  cattlemen 
carried  the  plant  upstream  in  many  places  for  propagation  as  food  for  their  cattle. 

The  Board  of  Engineer  Officers  constituted  tn  ;—-♦;-♦  ■  '^o  Water  Hyacinth 
question  in  1897  recommended  that  systiMnatic  ild  be  undertaken 

to  keep  watenvays  oi>cn  for  t — ■•  *■  n.  Opcrati  ■i.-  '-;,  ,.  ..i.^-  scale  commenced 
in  both  States  about  1889.  they    began  on  similar  lines  subsequent 

developments  have  been  in  dim  itiu  airections. 

The  .ngitation  of  cattle  owners  against  the  use  of  chemicals  in  Florida  culmi- 
nated in  1906  in  the  absolute  prohibition  in  the  State  of  the  use  of  any  chemical 
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process  likely  to  be  injurious  to  cattle.  Since  then  attention  lias  been  confined 
to  mechanical  methods.  In  Louisiana,  on  the  contrary,  grazing  interests  have 
e^^dently  not  had  such  powerful  pohtical  backing  because  spraying  with  chemicals 
is  (next  to  drifting)  still  rehed  upon  as  the  chief  method  of  clearing  streams  and 
is  practised  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  State. 

In  a  period  of  18  years — from  1899  to  1917 — expenditure  was  as  follows  : — 
Louisiana  ..  ..  ..  ..  §244,115 

Florida  ..  ..  .,  ..  $158,265 


Total..  ..  S402,380=Rs.    12,07,140. 


265.  There  is  every  indication  that  operations  will  have  to  be  continued 
indefinitely,  as  no  practicable  method  is  known  for  the  complete  eradication  of 
the  weed  from  such  a  huge  and  confused  system  of  waterways  as  exists  in  these 
States.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  extermination  will  suffice  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  repeating  operations,  at  relatively  short  intervals,  and  expenditure 
on  a  scale  similar  to  that  in  the  past  is  therefore  hkely  to  have  to  be  continued 
indefinitely  in  the  future. 

The  Irrawaddy  River  system  in  Lower  Burma  is  comparable  in  character 
and  size  with  the  IVIississippi  system  in  Louisiana,  so  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  operations  against  the  Water  Hyacinth  are  to  be  as  efiicacious  in 
Burma  as  they  are  in  Louisiana  they  will  have  to  be  on  a  scale  of  similar  magni- 
tude, in  other  words,  Burma  must  be  prepared  to  face  an  annually  recurring 
expenditiire  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  lakh  of  rupees. 

Although  complete  extermination  seems  to  be  hopeless  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  it  is  interestirig  to  note  that  this  consummation  is  hoped  for  in  the  Gatun 
Lake,  Panama,  by  means  of  spraying.  Reports  of  ultimate  success  are  said  to  be 
promising. 

Section  2.— GENERAL  NATURE  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Nature  of  operations.  266.  The  methods  that  have  been  tried 

for  deahng  with  the  plant  are   summarized 
below  : — 

1.  Drifting  and  towing  to  salt  water. 

2.  Log  Booms. 

3.  Mechanical  crushing. 

4.  Spraying  (Louisiana  only). 

5.  Mechanical  pihng  (Florida  only). 

The  fact  that  the  plant  cannot  live  in  salt  water  was  observed  long  ago.  Sys- 
tematic drifting  towards  the  sea  soon  began  to  be  practised  and  still  continues  to 
be  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  vast  quantities  of  the  weed  wherever  a  suitable 
current  exists.  As  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  is  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  problem  of  encouraging  drifting  is  not 
so  difficult  in  the  States  as  it  is  in  Burma. 
20QK&A 
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In  motboT  respect  (Frost)  Nature  assists  in  the  States  more  thfji  it  docs 
in  Biirma.  The  winter  1917-18  wns  very  severe  and  cut  back  tbebyacintb  very 
severely.  Plate  CXXX  taken  in  Haw  Creek,  Crec^nt  City  in  iLmb  1918  shows 
a  mass  of  weed  badly  cut  back  by  frost.  The  dect.yed  matter  uruler  water  was 
bowe\1er  so  thick  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  force  a  boat  into  the 
pack. 

267.  The  following  extract  from  a  report,  dat«d  18th  July  1898,  by  llr.  (now 
General)  J.  W.  Sackett  shows  that  the  idea  of  towing  masses  of  the  plant  soon 
came  to  nothing  : — 

"  On  January  2oth,  1898,  experiments  were  undrrtakento  asccrt&in  whether 
any  apprecL'.ble  mass  of  the  plants  could  be  suiToundod  with  a  nft 
and  towed,  the  object  being,  in  case  the  plants  could  be  bandied 
in  this  way,  to  tow  them  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  where 
the  water  was  sufficiently  salt  to  kill  them.  The  net  was  mr^e  of 
three-six+ecnth-inch  cotton  line  with  a  lead  and  cork  line  one-hr.lf 
inch  in  diameter.  The  net  was  200  yards  lonp.  A  tow  boat  with 
an  engine  of  about  150  H.  P.  was  used.  It  was  found  th;,t  by  towii^ 
very  slowly  the  plants  which  could  be  enclosed  by  the  net  could  be 
moved  about.  It  was  necessary  to  have  both  wLnd  and  current 
favourable,  ^\'hen  a  hea\*y  strrvin  was  put  upon  the  net  the  plants 
began  crowding  over  it,  sinking  the  cork  line,  ard  the  plants  couJd 
no  longer  be  retamed  V;.rious  devices  to  remedy  this  were  rrpcri- 
mented  with  and  although  better  results  could  be  obtained  than  at 
first,  after  two  days'  tru-.l  it  wr.s  decided  that  that  method  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  desired.'' 

268.  Good  examples  of  the  use  of  Booms  confining  the  plant  to  or  keeping 
it  out  of  backwaters  and  side-channels  were  seen  by  the  writer  in  his  vLit  to  the 
Pull-Boat  lopgii^  operations  in  the  Cvpre-ss  Swamps  at  Donne r.  La.  At  intervals 
along  the  sides  of  any  of  the  canals  dredged  for  rafiing  logs  booms  could  l-e  seen 
holding  back  dense  masses  of  the  weed.  The  booms  a^e  not,  however,  suflicient 
and  a  certain  amount  of  attention  has  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  to  the  removal 
of  stray  plants  that  find  their  way  into  the  canals. 

269.  In  addition  to  towing  tho'  only  suggestion  the  Board  of  Engineers  in 
1807  thought  to  be  of  practical  value   was  mechanical  cnishbg  between  rollers 

mounted  on  a   suitable  vessel.     An  expen- 
Cnuhing.  ditiu-e  of   $36,(00  was  sanctioned  for  con- 

struction and  operation  for  one  year.  The  writer  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  such 
a  machine  was  actually  built  or  not,  but,  in  any  case,  the  idea  was  soon  given  up 
as  impracticable. 

270.  Although  the  report  of  the  Board  in  1897  on  the  subject  of  experiments 

with    chemirals  was  chiefly  of  a  negative 

8pt»vmg.  character  this    method  appears    to   have 

become  general,  because  it  aroused  stirh  active  opposition  on  the  pa'l  of  cattle 

owners  in  Florida  that  the  Government  of  the  State  took  the  n'Jittcr  up  and 

ordered  a  special   enquiry  in  1906.      An  exhaustive  series  of  expciimcnts  was 


I    .1.  (   X  \  \ 


(1).     Wkt«r  lljacinth  b»dlj  cat  back  br  frost;    still  however  so  thick  nnder  water  that  a  U*l  c   >:  d 
not  trsTel  far  into  it: —  Crescent  Citr,  Floridm. 


(2).  S.  S.  Ujacinth  sprajing  densely  packed  Water  HjrMinth. 


(pM»  879). 
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tried.     The  following  is  a   summary   of  the   chief  points   in  the  repoit  dr.tecl 
23rd  April  1906   by  Major  Francis  R.  Shunk,  United  Stat«s  Corps  of  Engmeers. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  experiments  were  to  find  : — 

(1)  A  solution  or  mixture  fatal  to  the  plant. 

(2)  Whether    cattle  would  eat  the  plants,  after  spraying,  with  injiuious 

"  efiects. 

(3)  \Miether   anything    could   be    added  to    make  the    sprayed  plants 

obnoxious  to  cattle. 

A  small  pasture  was  fenced  ofi  in  which  to  confine  the  cattle  during  the  experi- 
ments and  a  space  of  water  stocked  with  hyacuith  was  enclosed  and  divided  into 
compartments  by  means  of  booms.  If  a  solution  proved  to  be  effective  as  a  plant 
killer  cattle  were  put  into  the  compartment  and  kept  under  observation.  Subse- 
quently a  luimber  of  evil-smelling  and  ill-tasting  compounds  were  tried  with  a 
view  to  finding  something  which  cattle  would  refuse  to  eat. 

No  less  than  23  different  substances  were  tried.  The  only,  ones  which  were 
effective  in  killijig  the  plant  were  : — 

(1)  Fowler's  Solution .  (4)  London  Purple. 


(2)  Sulphate  of  Coppet. 

(3)  Bi-Carbonate  of  Potassium. 


(5)  Arsenite  of  Lime. 

(6)  Arsenite  of  Soda. 


The  three  first  named  chemicals  were  too  costly  to  be  worth  further  con- 
sideration and  the  choice  finally  narrowed  itself  down  to  the  arsenical  compounds, 
owing  to  their  cheapness. 

All  the  six  chemicals  above  mentioned  proved  to  be  injmious  to  cattle,  vide 
the  following  extract : — 

"  The  expefiments  in  connection  with  a  long  series  of  observations  pre- 
viously nxide  in  the  course  of  the  work  indicate  that  most  cattle 
are  not  very  likely  to  eat  the  sprayed  hyacinth  when  they  can  get 
anything  else.  In  summer,  when  grass^  is  plentiful,  there  is  little 
df.ngGr  to  be  apprehended  from  the  eating  of  sprayed  plants ;  in 
winter,  when,  in  p^any  distticts,  there  is  nothing  but  hyacintls  to 
feed  upon,  they  will  eat  them  even  if  sprayed.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  in  the  words  of  Br.  Dawson,  some  cattle  will  eat 
anything  and  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  It 
also  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  cattle  in  poor  condition  are  much 
more  readily  affected  by  the  poison  than  those  in  good  condition. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  several  cows 
have  been  watched  after  eating  the  sprayed  plant  and  no  ill-effects 
have  been  noted." 

A  considerable  number  of  substances'were  tried  to  see  if  cattle  could  be  kept 
from  eatmg  plants  after  spraymg.    Results  were  negative.    Plants  spiaycd  with 
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aloes  vrpTo  eaten  without  hesitation.  Assafoctida  "  appearetl  to  be  an  appetizer." 
The  ahlition  of  whale  oil  Bor.p  cattle  did  not  seem  to  notice.  Tobacco  hj-d  no 
effect.  Quinine  was  readily  eaten.  lod.  form  was  effective  but  its  cost  n  ade 
it  prohiliitive.  Rotten  epp  also  proved  to  be  effective  but  could  not  be  used  on  a 
Li'^pi^  wale.  Other  forn  s  of  decon  posed  albunien  were  tried  but  it  was  found  that 
plaht  killers  were  also  germ  killers. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  spraying  could  not  be  continued  in  the 
State  and  the  oiJy  alternative  seened  to  be  to  rely  on  systen.&tic  diiftir.g  to  salt 
water, 

SECTioii  3.— SPRAYING  IN  LOUISIANA- 

271.  The  inference  that  the  injurious  effect  on  cattle  of  eating  plants  spraved 

with    arsenic  is  after  all  r.ot  so  very    lad 
Spraying  in  Louisiao*.  niav  be  judged  from  the  fact  that    spray- 

ii^^  has  gone  on  interruptedly  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Tlie  writer  has  no  statistics  with  regard  to  grazing  to  refer  to  lut 
it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  it  is  quite  as  extensive  in  Louisi;ina-a8  it  is  in 
Florida. 

Before  spraying  operations  in  any  locality  are  commenced  care  is  taken  to 
notify  the  fact  and  to  warn  people  concerned.  Occasionally  a  stray  animal  is 
killed  but  this  Is  not  by  any  means  a  common  occurrence.  People  with  "  an  axe 
to  grind  "  are  sr-id  to  jump  sometimes  at  a  chance  of  putting  the  loss  of  an  animal 
down  to  the  spraying  operations,  but  subsequent  enquiry  has  more  than  once 
prfived  the  charge  to  have  been  without  foundation.  In  anv  case  there  appears 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  Louisiana  following  the  example  of  Florida  by  putting  a 
stop  to  the  use  of  chemicals. 

The  outfit  in  use  in  Louisiana  consists  of  :— 

(1)  The  S.S.  //yacin//j,  a  double-decked  stern-wheeler,  which  cost  about 

$40,000. 

(2)  The  "  Chene,"  a  Government  barge — not  self-propelling-— equipped  with 

spraying  apparatus. 

(3)  A  barge  on  hire,  sin.ilar  to  the  "  Chcnc." 

272.  The  S.S.  Hyacinth  measures  100' X 17',  and  has  accommodation  for 
the  officer  in  command  and  a  crew  of  five  men. 

The  main  boiler  is  125  H".  P.,  driven  by  an  85  IT.  P.  engine  burninir  mule  oil. 
An  auxiliary  boiler  is  provided  for  use  when  the  main  boiler  ia  being  cleaned  out, 
which  usually  takes  place  once  a  month. 

Behind  the  boiler  on  the  lower  deck  arc  the  tanks— two  in  number — fur  the 
spraying  solution. .  The  tanks  hold  1 ,122  and  2,244  gallons  respectively.  The  smaller 
tank  rests  on  the  top  of  the  larger  one.  From  the  lower  tank  a  pipe  leads  to  a  double- 


r'.'   I wxr. 


Two  riewt  t«ken  at  i^-^<.  j  .^<.  a»  ::.v  i^:.:;^'.  ^pimving  ia  I'.^u  t  XXX  ('2)  10  dajs  kUr,  the 
cnek  Dot  baring  been  dirtarbed  in  the  interral. 
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acting  force  pump  and  thence  to  the  spraying  appr.ratus,  which  is  fixed  in  front 
of  the  cabin  and  has  two  lengths  of  flexible  hose  attached  to  it,  so  that  spraying 
can  be  done  simultaneously  on  both  sides  (vide  Plate  CXXX).  The  nozzle  is  of  the 
FvUer  type  ard  gives  a  very  fine  spray.  The  pressme  on  the  hose  is  usually  about 
50  lbs.  Arelief  valve  into  the  tank  is  provided  so  that  the  pump  need  not  be 
stopped  every  time  the  nozzle  is  closed.  This  is  a  detail  of  importance  as 
spraying  has  to  be  fi-equently  interruf)ted  in  order  to  economize  the  amount  of 
the  solution  used. 

The  small  upper  tank  is  used  for  mixing  piuposcs.  A  full  charge  of  arsenic 
and  soda  is  put  into  it  with  water  and  then  steam  is  blown  through. 

The  barge  "  Chene''  measm-es  60'X16'  and  has  a  draught  of  2' 6".  If 
livmg  accommodation  for  the  crew  were  not  psovided  the  length  could  be  reduced 
to  about  45  feet. 

273.  The  chemicals  used  are  white  arsenic  (arsenious  oxide)  and  soda  (sodimn 
carbonate),  which  are  usually  pmchased  aird  stored  on  board  in  bairels  containino' 
625  lbs.  A  full  barrel  of  each  is  put  iirto  the  mixing  tank — the  soda  coming  first 
— and  enough  water  is  added  to  dissolve  this  cjuantity — usually  about  625  gallons. 
Steam  is  then  blo-\\-n  through  (gradually  at  first,  to  guard  against  oveiflow)  until  the 
water  boils  and  is  continued  for  another  two  hom-s  to  thoroughly  dissolve  the 
chemicals.     "When  hot,  the  solution  takes  up  more  room  than  when  cold. 

The  depth  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank  is  measured  with  a  graduated  stick.  After 
running  a  known  amount  (measured  by  the  depth)  into  the  lower  tank,  water  is 
pumped  into  the  latter  to  give  any  desired  strength.  To  simplify  matters  fcjr 
the  operators  a  chart  of  volumes  corresponding  to  various  depths  is  at  hand. 

The  usual  strength  is  1  in  10,  i.e.,  one  pound  of  arsenic  and  one  pound  of  soda 
in  10  gallons  of  solution.  The  full  charge  of  1,250  lbs.  of  chemicals  would  be 
sufiicient  for  12,500  gallons  or  say  5  times  the  volume  of  the  lower  tank. 

The  lower  tank  holds  enough  for  1  to  l|  hours  with  both  nozzles  open.  .Sis 
hom's'  spraying  would  be  a  full  day's  work  and  the  average  for  several  days'  ruimiiig 
is  usually  not  more  than  7.000  gallons.  The  S.S.  Hyacinth  has  storage  space  for  li- 
tons  each  of  soda  and  arsenic  and  this  quantiy  usually  lasts  for  10  days  or 
more. 

274.  The  spraying  is  more  effective  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  bright  sunshine — • 
the  drier  the  leaves  the  quicker  the  chemicals  take  effect.  Spra}ing  is  useless  in 
wet  weather  and  has  no  eft'ect  on  leaves  covered  with  dew  owing  to  the  excessive 
dilution  which  at  once  takes  place.  Spraying  therefore  does  not  begin  until 
the  sun  is  well  up  and,  on  very  cloudy  or  wet  cLays,  may  be  out  of  the  question 
altogether. 

With  a  9  or  10-per  cent,  solution  the  effect  of  the  spraying  is  visible  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  ^\'ithin  24  hoiu-s  the  ends  of  the  leaves  turn  black,  and  within  three  or  four 
days  all  signs  of  greenness  disappear  and  it  becon:es  possible  to  send  a  boat  through 
a  place  which  was  absolutely  impassable  before  spraying.    Within  16  to  18  days — 
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in  R  plaoe  where  there  is  no  traffic  to  cause  any  disturbp.nce  of  the  water — all 
traces  of  the  previous  existence  of  the  wetd  disappear   (Plate  CXXXI). 

On  warm  sunshLny  dalVs  one  gallon  of  solution  is  usually  enough  to  destroy 
10  sq\iare  vards  of  dostly  packed  hyacinth.  On  cloudy  or  cool  days  a  brger  Quan- 
tity is  necessary  r.nd  a  stronger  solution  may  be  advisable.  Where  the  plants 
nre  verv  tall  and  dense  the  spray  has  difliculty  in  reaching  the  shoiter  stems  and 
a  second  tiperation,  some  days  later,  njvy  be  called  for. 

The  spray  can  reach  to  a  distance  of  40  feet  on  either  side  of  the  boat,  i.e..  the 
steamer  cr-!i  clear  a  track  80  feet  wide.  On  a  bror.d  stream  the  usual  plan  is  to 
go  up  one  hide,  then  down  the  other  side,  and  lastly  up  the  middle. 

In  badly  packed  localities  the  rate  of  progress  may  be  a^slow  es  only  3 J  to  5 
miles  a  day  clerred  for  a  width  of  80  to  100  feet.  Under  easier  conditions  a  length 
of  8  to  10  miles  is  not  unusual. 

275.  The  writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  S.S.  Hyacinth  at  Donner  La,  but  was  unable 
to  see  anv  actual  operations  as  it  was  too  er-rly  in  the  year.  In  1917  spraying 
went  on  from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  but  in  1918  a  start  was  not  made  until 
the  bepinnir.g  of  Mr.y  because  the  abnormally  severe  frosts  in  the  preceding 
winter  had  killed  oil  the  weed  very  considerably. 

The  excellent  photographs  of  spraying  operations  (Plates  CXXX  and  CXXXI) 
attached  to  this  report  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Kenny,  the 
(^fficei  in  charge.  The  pictures  were  specially  taken  for  the  puriK>se  and  reached 
the  writer  after  his  return  to  England. 

276.  ?pr  i\'ing  operations  are  looked  upon  as  a  permanency  in  Louisiana.  With 
three  boats — Hi/acitUii,  Chetie  and  a  hired  one — the  District  Engineer  is  just 
alx)ut  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Complete  eradication  is 
looked  upon  as  impossible.  Owing  to  shallows,  sharp  bends  and  overhanging 
jungle  there  are  many  places  which  cannot  be  reached  by  spraying  and  act  as  centres 
of  infection.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  density  of  the  growth  and  on  tho 
amount  of  traffic  in  a  particular  stream  as  to  whether  spraying  is  done  once  or 
twice,  or  not  at  all,  in  any  given  season.  The  outfit  is  not  large  enough  to  make  it 
possible  to  attend  annually  to  every  area  known  to  be  infected.  In  'practice 
the  three  boats  are  kept  fully  occupied  in  creeks  that  are  reported  to  be  badly 
infested.  Sometimes  nothing  at  all  is  done  in  a  given  creek  until  private 
firms  or  individuab  concerned  make  complaints  and  ask  for  assistance  from 
Government. 

The  Water  Hvacinth  isto  bg  found  all  over  the  State,  and  distances  are  great, 
rialf  the  time  is  taken  up  with  going  backwards  and  forwards.  In  one  instance 
mentioned  to  the  writer,  the  S.S.  Hyacinth  had  to  travel  381  miles  from  one  place 
of  working  to  the  next  one  and  the  journey  took  six  and  a  half  days  owing  to 
bad  weather.  In  1917  a  total  length  of  over  400  miles  of  stream  was  cleared,  and 
more  than  half  of  tbe  total  was  done  twice  over.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  one 
stretch  which  was  very  badly  infested. 
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277.  Summary  oj  Expenditure  on  Spraying  and  other  operations  in  Louisiana, 
in  1917. 

U.  S.  S.S.  Hyacintli— 

S 

Pay  of  crew  for  whole  year  . .  . .  6,261 

Fuel,  oil  and  miscellaneous  charges  for  whole  year  3,191 

Total  cost  of  operating              . .                     . .  9,455 

Installation  of  new  boiler  ;  cost  §  2,250  ;  Fixing,  $338  . .      2,588 

Minor  repairs           . .             . ,             . .                     . .  130 

Chemicals..             ..             ..             ..                     ..  1,599 


13,772 


JJ.  S.  Barge  Chene. — 

Pay  of  crew 

Fuel  and  miscellaneous  charges 

Repairs     .^ 

Chemicals  „ 

Hired  Boat — 

Hire 

Chenoicals  _ 

Supervision  and  Office  Expenses 
Miscellaneous  charges 


Total 


662 

162 

t 

150 

910 

1,884 

481 

145 

626 

1,538 

2,245 

S  20,065  (] 

The  greater  part  of  the  miscellaneous  charges  were  in  connection  with  the 
fixing  of  log  booms,  pulhng  out  of  snags,  etc.  The  purchase  of  a  new  boiler  was 
also  an  extraordinary  item.  Recurring  expenditure  on  spraying  may  therefore  be 
put  at  about  $16,000  (Rs.  48,000). 

The  area  sprayed  is  reported  to  have  been — 

S.  yds. 
By  -S.  -S.  Hyacinth  ...  „  -.  *  3,946,500 

By  Barge  CAene  . .  ..  .-  ..  1,762,000     '■ 

By  hired  boat      ..  ..  ..  ..  366,000 


Total  „  6,074,500  =  5,021  ac. 
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SEcnoN  4.— MECIL\XICAL  PILING  IN  FLORIDA. 

278.  The  prohibition  of  spraying  which  camo  into  effect  in  the  State  of  Florida 

in  1900  led  to    close  study  of  mechanical 
M<x:h«iio.lPUing.  metho^ls  of  getting  rid  of  the  Water  Hya- 

cinth. In  1909  piling  by  means  of  an  Elevator  was  started.  The  experiment  was 
such  a  great  success  that  the  method  has  been  continued  up  to  date. 

In  1916  piUng  by  means  of  a  simpler  contrivance,  called  a  GrapjUer,  was 
tried  and  the  experience  alseady  gained  points  to  this  method  as  also  being  very 
successful  and  practical, 

279.  Up  to  date  two  Elevators  have  been  built.    The  first  one  was  built  on  the 

St.  John  lliver  in    1909.     It  worked  very 
■  successfully  for  seven  years  but    was  then 

found  to  be  more  or  less  worn-out.  In  1916  it  was  dismantled  and  a  second 
machine  was  built  on  the  Withlachoochee  River  on  an  improved  design,  the  engine 
l^ing  the  only  part  retained  in  the  new  boat.  The  cost  was  $3,800.  to  which  the 
original  price  of  the  engine,  $1,500,  should  be  added  :  total  $5,300  (Rs.  15,900). 

The  Withlacoochee  River  only  began  to  give  trouble  after  the  Florida  Power 
Company  built  a  dam  right  across  the  stream  about  12  miles  below  Dunellon.  The 
effect  of  this  dam  was  to  back  up  the  water  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  above 
Dunellon.  As  drifting  over  the  dam  could  not  be  done  the  hyacinth  brought  down 
from  upstream  had  no  means  of  escape  and  became  such  a  nuisiince  that  measures 
had  to  be  undertaken  to  g<t  rid  of  it.  The  only  feasible  plan  for  clearing  the  20 
mile  stretch  of  dead  water  above  the  dam  appeared  to  be  to  pull  the  weed  out  of  the 
water  and  pile  it  on  the  banks  to  die. 

At  the  time  of  the  wTifeor's  visit  to  Dunellon  the  machine  was  temporarily 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  A  short  time  before  a  bad  setback  occurrtnl 
to  the  Power  Company  in  the  bursting  of  the  dam.  The  water  level  for  miles 
upstream  promptly  fell  [as  shown  by  the  mud  marks  on  the  piers  of  the  bridge  in 
Plate  CXXXII  (1)]  and  the  old-time  current  was  restored  with  free  flow  to  the 
sea.  The  hyacinth  could  be  drifted  away  and  the  Elevator  will  not  be  required 
again  until  the  dam  b  rebuilt — a  matter  of  some  montlis. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Elevator  is  to  lift  the  wee  1  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  an  inchncd  conveyer,  one  end  of  which  dips  into  the  water  and  the  other  end 
stands  up  towards  the  bank,  or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  do  the  piling. 

The  barge  on  which  the  machine  is  built  is  not  self-propelling.  It  has  to  be 
towed  aVoJt.  The  method  of  feeding  the  Jiyacinth  to  the  conveyet  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  there  is  any  current  at  all  it  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  rope  or  place 
a  l)oom  obliquely  iicr</ss  the  stream.  Failing  a  current,  the  usual  plan  is  to  pass 
a  l<ing  rope  (300  feet)  round  a  mass  of  the  plant  and  to  haul  it  in  gradually  by  means 
of  hand  capstans  or  winches  on  cither  side  of  the  conveyer.  Acnjss  the  ft)ot  of  the 
conveyer  rims  a  board  on  which  men  can  operate  long  rakes  and  feed  the  weed  to 
the  ladder. 

2*'0.  When  the  level  of  a  pile  of  weed  reaches  up  to  the  top  of  the  conveyer 
a  move  has  to  be  made  to  a  new  site.  It  may  only  be  necessary  to  move  a  few  yards 
at  a  time  as  the  pile  may  be  practically  a  continuous  one  for  any  length,  sometimes 
several  hundred  yards. 


rut«cxxxii. 


the  bursting  of  tlie  ilam  in  Feliruary  1918. — Dunellon,  FloriJn. 


(I'),     Water  Ilyaciiith  piled  by  Elwator;  8  fii't  high  when  piled;  onlv  4  kvl  high  two  months 
later,  when  photo  taken  : — Diiiiellnn,  Florida. 

(park  280). 
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Piling  on  the  actual  banks  is  not  obligatory.  It  can  be  done  in  three  or  four 
feet  of  water.  All  that  is  required  is  some  means  of  holding  the  wead  together  until 
a  soUd  mass  standing  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  been  built  up.  A  snag  or  root 
will  do,  or  the  site  can  be  encircled  by  a  rope  or  by  a  number  of  stakes,  etc. 

The  part  underwater  quickly  begins  to  rot.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  it  begins  to  dry  up,  the  part  above  water  soon  begins  to  settle  down.  It 
■  may  eventually  disappear  altogether  or  it  may  float  away  if  conditions  are  favour- 
able. In  the  latter  case  it  floats  away  as  a  sohdi  mass,  i.e.  it  does  not  rapidly 
disintegrate.  Piles  on  the  banks  practicallv  disappear  in  twelve  months^  The 
pile  shown  in  Plate  CXXXII  (2)  stood  under  4  feet  high  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  taken.  When  biult  about  a  couple  of  months  earher  it  was  twice  as  high. 
Five  to  ten  such  piles  a  day  were  made. 

281.  The  crew  required  to  work  the  elevator  consists  of  7  men,  viz.,  foreman  in 
charge,  gas  engineer,  two  men  at  the  foot  of  the  conveyer,  three  men  in  boats  to 
handle  ropes,  etc.,  for  moving  the  weed  close  into  the  machine. 

The  gasohne  engine  which  drives  the  conveyer  uses  two  gallons  of  gasoUne  per 
hour  when  at  work.  The  average  in  1917  was  4-J-  hours  actual  working  of  the  engine 
in  an  8-hour  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  moving  into  position, 
etc. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  work  done  in  1916-17.  The  elevator  started 
Work  in  August  1916.  In  the  10  months  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yt#,r 
(30th  June)  it-kept  the  chajxael  clear  for  a  width  of  100  to  150  feet  from  the  Power 
Co  s  dam  for  a  distance  upsLream  of  3i  miles.  The  channel  kept  closing  again  and 
again  as  the  weed  drifted  down.  In^addition  to  the  water  hyacinth  the  elevator 
removed  considerable  quantities  of  drift  timber  and  logs,  and  800  feet  of  log-booms 
to  keep  the  wteed  out  of  side-channels  were  placed  in  position  in  the  course  of  the 
operations. 

It  is  however  not  correct  to  estimate  the  area  of  weed  removed  by  the  Elevator 
simply  by  the  length  of  channel  kept  open  to  traffic  in  the  part  of  the  river  concera- 
ed.  Fresh  supphes  of  the  plant  kept  coming  down  continually.  The  District 
Engineer  estimates  that  the  Work  done  represented  86  acres  of  pack  of  average 
density  cleared  per  month,  i.e.,  Si  acres  a  day. 

282.  The  following  estimate  of  recurring  expenditure  for  working  the  Elevator 
was  given  to  the  writer  : — 

$ 

Pay  of  Foreman,  gas  engineer  and  5  boatmen  . .  . .  400 

Hire  of  gasoline  launcli  for  towing    . .  . .  . .  . .        '50 

Gasoline  : — 2  gallons  per  hour,  4i-  hours  per  day,  for  6  days  per  56 

week,  at  26  cents. 
Miscellaneous  items        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  94 


Total  per  month         . .  §600  (Es.  1,800) 


The  actual  expenditure  in  1917  in  a  working  season  of  10  months  was  $  6,933. 
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2S3.  Tlic  photographs  (Platos  CXXXIII  and  CXXXR")  ^ve  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  and  design  of  the  Elevator.  The  chief  points  about  the 
design  to  be  nuted  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  the  first  machine  the  upper  end  of  the  conveyer  was  flush  vnth  the 

end  of  the  boat  so  that  when  the  elevator  was  at  work  a  man  had 
to  be  stationed  on  the  bank  all  the  time  to  haul  the  weed  out 
of  the  Way.  It  i^y  be  seen  in  the  i)h<)tographs  that  in  the  second 
machine  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder  projects  beyc^nd  the  end  of  the 
boat.  Higher  piles  can  therefore  be  built  and  the  serv'ices  of  the 
man  on  the  bank  can  be  dispensed  with. 

(2)  The  slats  of  the  conveyer  are  7  feet  wide.     This  limit  was  imposed  by 

the  necessity  for  keeping  the  over-all  width  of  the  machine  down  to 
24  feet  to  enable  it  to  pass  under  existing  bridges.  With  wider 
bridges  a  wider  ladder  can  be  used. 

•  (3)  The  conveyer  engine  is  25  H.  P.  It  is  possibly  a  little  more  powerful 
than  required  solely  for  the  hyacinth,  but  it  should  not  be  ftirgotteu 
that  a  good  many  submerged  snags,  etc.,  are  mot  with  and  the 
machine  should  be  equal  to  getting  rid  of  them  without  loss  of  time. 

(4)  The  boat  has  hutting  and  feeding  accommodation  for  a  crow  of  7   white 

men.  If  desired,  the  accommodation  could  be  on  a  separate  boat 
or  raft.  The  size  and  cost  of  the  elevator  itself  would  thereby  be 
considerably  reduced. 

(5)  The  elevator  is  built  up  on  the  catamaran  principle  ;  with  a  clear  space 

between  the  two  sides.  To  allow  for  the  extra  weight  at  one  end 
the  keel  is  sloping.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  an  even  keel 
could  be  obtained  by  uniting  the  two  halves  of  the  catamaran  at 
one  end.  Although  this  idea  was  subsequently  abandoned  there 
appears  to  be  something  to  be  said  for  it,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to 
give  further  study  to  this  detail  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  in  Burma 
or  Bengal. 

(6)  There  is  not  much  point  in  trj-ing  to  make  the  elevator  self-propelhng. 

It  would  add  considerably  to  the  cost.  A  separate  laimch  for  towing 
purpos(>s  is  preferable.  WTien  not  required  to  move  the  elevator 
tlie  humch  could  be  kept  fully  occupied  in  fetching  supplies,  towing 
in  masses  of  weed,  etc. 

284.  On  the  St.  John's  River  experiments  with  another  kind  of  piling  machine 
,  Were  .started  in  1910.     For  8e)me  vears  the 

nipp.cr.  power  boat  "  Captain  Macpiire  "  Lad  been 

u.sod  for  remo\ing  snags  etc.  For  this  purpose  a  2r)-feet  jib  crane  was  moimted 
at  one  end  of  the  boat  with  a  special  engine  to  haul  the  rope.  The  experiment 
with  the  hyacinth  consisted  in  using  the  crane  to  lift  a  grappler  made  up  of  a 
pair  of  large  wooden  to(»thed  jaws.  The  original  apparatus  is  still  in  use  and  the 
8ucex\ss  of  the  experiment  is  obvious. 

The  writer  saw  the  machine  at  work  in  Haw  Creek  on  23rd  March  1918.  This 
Creek  flows  into  the  large  lake  near  Crescent  City.    After  crossing  the  lake  by 


Plate  CXXXIV 


Views  of  Elevator  ou  Withlachoochee  River  : —  Dunellon,  Florida. 


(para  283). 


Plate  CXXXV. 


(1),     NV«r  view  "f  Water  IlTsciiith  piled  in  heaps  by  Giappler  in  Uaw  Creek  :— Crescent  City,  Florida. 


(2;.     Distant  view  of  long  heap  of  Water  Hvarinth  piled  by  Urapplcr  in  Uaw  Creek  :— 
Crescent  City,  Florida. 

(para  284). 


n.te  CXXXVI. 


(1).     Gra; 

llnw  Crtek,  C'rim;eut  City,  Flvriilit. 


('^).     (irui'i'lrr  at  Work,  grai>i'i<;  i-c.iii^  («..-< 
H«w  Crevk,  Crescent  City,  Florida. 
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motor  boat  (9  miles  in  oile  hour)  the  writer  proceeded  up  the  Creek.  The  latter 
is  from  60  to  100  feet  wide  with  dense  jungle  of  the  Swamp  Cypress  type  on  either 
side. 

Half  a  mile  upstream  the  hyacinth  began  to  get  plentiful,  but  only  loosely 
disposed  and  the  motor  boat  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  along.  On  the  banks  from 
here  onwards  fresh  piles  of  hyacinth  were  noticed.  In  a  length  of  a  mile  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen  piles  which  were  anything  up  to  5  feet  h^gh  and  anything 
up  to  100  feet  long.  The  upper  picture  in  Plate  CXXXV  gives  a  near  view  of 
a  pile  and  the  lower  picture  shows  a  distant  view.  The  latter  picture  was  taken 
at  a  bend  where  the  stream  broadens  out.  The  smell  was  obvious  !  A  mile 
further  on  the  Grappler  was  found  at  work.  It  appears  that  it  began  operations 
in  the  Creek  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  Creek  was  then  quite  impassible.  In  14 
days  a  length  of  3  miles  had  been  opened  out. 

285.  The  method  of  operation  Was  to  pass  a  long  rope  round  a  mass  of  the 
plant  and  draw  it  in  gradually.  The  man  hauhng  at  the  rope  can  be  seen  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  boat  in  Plate  CXXXVI.  The  engine  driver  attended  to  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  Grapple.  Two  men,  one  on  either  side,  managed 
the  ropes  by  which  the  jaws  Were  held  open.  One  man  on  the  bank  pulled  the  jib 
over  to  the  pihng  place.  It  took  about  half  a  minute  to  lower  the  Grapple, 
hft  it,  and  smng  it  round,  release  it  and  swing  it  back  into  position  for  another 
mouthful.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  mass  rather  loosely  covering  a  fifth  of  an 
acre  was  completely  disposed  of.  The  piles  were  said  to  practically  disappear 
in  the  coiirse  of  a  year — to  rot  away  to  nothing.  Each  pile  represented  from  one  to 
two  acres  of  weed. 

286.  As  already  stated,  the  existing  Grappler  outfit  is  merely  an  experimental 
one  obtained  by  adapting  a  power  boat  already  in  existence.  The  "  Captain 
Macguire  "  is  67'  X  18'  and  draws  3  feet  of  water.  There  is  housing  accommo- 
dation for  a  white  crew  of  7  men,  and  the  boat  engine  is  40  H.  P.  The  jib  crane 
is  much  heavier  than  would  be  necessary  solely  for  hyacinth  work.  It  is  equal 
to  Ufting  4  or  5  tons,  whereas  a  load  of  weed  is  not  more  than  half  a  ton. 

Points  to  be  noticed  about  an  apparatiis  specially  designed  for  hyacinth  work 
are  : — 

(1)  The  jib  could  with  advantage  be  longer  than  the  present  24-feet  one  :  say 

30  feet,  in  order  to  pile  the  weed  further  away  from  the  boat. 

(2)  For  quick  operation  the  existing  grapple  is  quite  large  enough. 

(3)  The  6  H.  P.  engine  used  for  hoisting  the  grapple  is  not  quite   strong 

enough.  It  is  inchned  to  puU  up  with  a  fuU  load  ;  10  to  15  H.  P. 
would  be  better.  The  existing  engine  uses  about  half  a  gallon  of 
gasohne  per  hour. 

(4)  The  general  design  of  the  boat  is  immaterial. 

(5)  For  reasons  discussed  below  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  the    boat 

self-propelUng. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  suggestions  were  made  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Richards,  the  Foreman  in  charge. 
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2S7.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  Elevator  can  probably  work  faster  than 
the  Grapj)ler,  although  Mr.  llithards  said  th;it  the  latter  had  actuallv  cleared  4  to 
6  acres  a  day.  A  self -pro  polling  CJrappler  would  be  a  more  suitable  outfit  for  narrow 
channels.  It  Ls  adWsable  to  make  the  boat  self-propelliug  as  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  move  at  short  intervals.  Moreover  the  grappling  outfit  is  so  simple,  and 
takes  up  so  little  room,  that  the  boat  can  very  well  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Section  5.— COMPARISON  BETWEEN  SPRAYING  AND  PILING. 

2'^8.  In  1917  the  expenditure  on  the  Elevator  amounted  to  $  0,933  and  it  was 

reported  to  have  cleared  the  equivalent  of 
a^P*ri«n  between    Srr»yirg  and  Tiling.    C2H  acres  of  packed  hyacinth.    This  works 

out  at  Rs.  33  per  acre. 

In  the  same  year  the  S.S.  Hyacinth  cleared  815  acres  in  5^  months  (say  6 
months).  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  boat  was  fully  occupied  with  other  duties 
so  that  against  the  spra^-iiig  only  half  the  cost  of  upkeep  { S  y,455)  need  be  charged. 
This  would  put  the  total  cost  of  the  spraj-ing  at  $  4,727  -f-  1,599  +  65  =  $  0,391, 
which  works  out  at  Rs.  24  per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  of  the  S.S.  Ilyacinth  was  only  5  acres  a  dav. 
When  actually  at  work  all  day  in  thick  packs  the  l)oat  can  travel  from  3j  to  5 
miles,  spraying  a  width  of  80  to  100  feet.  Taking  the  lower  hmits  in  both  cases 
the  total  comes  to  34  acres  in  a  .single  day.  This  shows  how  much  actual  operations 
were  interfered  with  by  either  or  all  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  Wet  weather. 

(b)  Mo\'ing  long  distances  from  one  infected  area  to  another. 

(c)  Other  work. 

In  the  dry  season  in  Burma,  and  operating  on  big  rivers  where  distances 
from  one  centre  to  the  next  are  not  [likely  to  be  very  great,  the  actual  average 
for  short  periods  might  be  expected  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  figure  of  34 
acres  a  day  than  the  S.S.  Hyacinth  succeeded  in  doing  in  1917.  On  the  other  hand 
the  average  for  the  Elevator  could  not  uinder  any  circumstances  be  expected  to 
exceed  3J  to  5  acres  a  day. 

The  two  methods  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

Mechanical  'piling  can  be  done  all  the  year  round,  but  only  in  shallow  water, 
and  a  sin^e  macliine  cannot  be  expected  to  clear  more  than  5  acres  a  day. 

Spraying  can  only  be  done  in  fine  weather,  and  prcfiTably  only  whfn  the  sun 
is  shijiij  g,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  quite  immaterial  aiid  under  favourable 
circumstances  a  single  machine  can  clear  from  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 

289.  The  following  extract  and  the  accompanying  illustration  (Plate  CXXXVII ) 
g  j^  c,  ^^^    taken    from    the    Popular   Mechanics 

Magazine  (Chicago)  for  August  1918.     The 
apparatus  is  e\'idently  intended  for  cutting  of!  the  tops  of  aquatic  plants  :— 

"  For   clearing  weeds  from  irrigation  canals  in  California  the  Reclamation 
Scr\'ice   has  found  an  underwater  saw  most  efficient  and  economical. 
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It  consists  of  a  flexible  tempered  steel  tape  l-SOth"  thick  with  serrated 
edges  (base  and  height  l-16th")  to  which  small  iron  weights  are 
attached  at  3-feet  intervals.  The  saw,  with  ropes  tied  at  each  of  its 
ends,  is  drawn  back  and  forth  by  two  men  stationed  on  opposite  banks 
of  a  canal.  The  cutters  proceed  upstream.  As  they  do  so  the  mowed 
weeds  are  carried  by  the  current  to  an  inclined  grating  placed  against 
a  plank  spanning  the  stream.  As  they  collect  there,  the  weeds  are 
removed  with  pitchforks.  The  per  mile  cost  of  this  work  varies  from 
$  20  to  $  50  according  to  conditions." 

290.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  drifting  to  salt  water  still  remains  the  cheapest 

way  of  getting  rid    of    immense  quantities 

Recommendations  for  Burma.  *  fj.iii7j.TT         •    j.1.,  i,  j.i 

of  the  Water  Hyacinth  wherever  the 
necessary  current  exists.  Unfortunately  the  weed  has  spread  over  large  areas  of 
tanks,  lakes,  swamps  and  bacWaters,  where  there  is  no  outlet  or  steady  current. 
For  use  under  such  conditions  the  writer  recommends  that  Spraying  be  given 
the  first  place,  and  that  mechanical  piUng  be  limited  to  localities  that  cannot  be 
dealt  with  otherwise.  Spraying  does  not  affect  the  water  for  drinking  purposes  and 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give  adequate  protection 
to  cattle  and  so  there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  friction  with  villagers.  For 
getting  rid  of  the  weed  in  tanks,  borrow  pits,  etc.,  a  portable  form  of  apparatus 
could  be  designed. 

Mechanical  pihng  may  be  required  in  the  Prome  and  Tharrawaddy  Districts 
in  the  interests  of  departmental  teak  operations  in  the  My  it maka  and  its  branches. 
The  Grappler  type  of  apparatus  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  Elevator  type.  As  already  remarked,  the  Grappler 
described  in  these  notes  was  only  an  experimental  adaptation  of  a  machine  built 
for  another  purpose.     The  design  can  obviously  be  improved  upon, 

•Aacording  to  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Pioneer,"  the  Hyacinth  has  already  become  a  pest  in  Bengal. — 
F.  A  L.— 28th  August  1919. 
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